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MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY, 1885. 


ABOUT SEVENTY-FIVE FEET 


From the engine house of The Geo. T. Smith Middlings Purifier Company, at Jackson, 
Michigan, the Eldred Milling Company is erecting a 250-barrel flour mill, It will be 
equipped with Smith Purifiers, Smith Qentrifugals, and 


>*THE STEVENS NON-CUTTING ROLLS#< 


The power will also be supplied by the Smith Co. It is intended to make this a M odelCentrifu- 
gal All Roller Mill, open to the inspection of the world. Competitors for placing the rolls in 
this mill appeared from MILWAUKEE, INDIANAPOLIS, GRAND RAPIDS, and many other points, but the award 
was made solely upon the acknowledged merits of our rolls for their Capacity, Quality of Work 
Produced, Horizontal and Perpendicular Adjustments, Feeding Device, and general substantial 
appearance and worth. Success is the true test of merit. 
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SUCCESSFUL FROM THE START 
Office of MOUNT HOPE MILLS AND McLEAN STEAM ELEVATOR. 
McLean, IIll., Dec. 13th, 1884, 
* Messrs. EDW- P. ALLIS & CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 
DEAR SIRS:—I cheerfully accept the New Roller Mill that you have built 


in the place where the old buhrs and other machinery were taken out, and 


must say that it is fully up to my expectations in every respect, in workman- 
ship and quality of flour produced. 


SS 
SSS 


Respectfully Yours, 
Cc. C. ALDRICH. 


ODELL’S ROLLER MILL SYSTEM 


Is now in successful operation in a large number of mills, both large and small, on hard and soft wheat, and is meeting with Unparalleled Success. All the mills now running 
on this system are doing very fine and close work. and we are in receipt of the most flattering letters from millers. References and letters of introduction 
to parties using the Odell Rolls and System, will be fwnished on application to all who desire to investigate, 


ODELL’S ROLLER MILL, 


Invented and Patented by U. FI. ODELL, the builder of several of the largest and 
best Gradual Reduction Flour Mills in the country. 


AN ESTABLISHED SUCCESS 


WE INVITE PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO THE FOLLOWING 


>kPOINTS OF SUPERIORITY#< 


possessed by the Odell Roller Mill over all competitors 


patents, and cannot be used on any other machine, 


ROE!MFG CO, |" 
0. 


» aloft which are broadly covered by 


1, It is driven entirely with belts, which are so arranged as to be equivalent to giving each 
of the four rolls a separate driving-belt from the power shaft, thus obtaining a positive 
differential motion which cannot be had with short belts. 

2. It is the only Roller Mill in market which eda instantly be stopned without 
throwing off the dviving-belt, ov that has adequate tightener devices for taking up the 
stretch of the driving-belts, 

8, It is the only Rolle: Mill in which one movement of & hand-lever spreads the 
vols apart and shuts off the feed at the same time. The reverse movement of this 
lever brings the rolls back again exactly into working position and at the same time 
turus on the Seed, 

It is the only Roller Mill in which the movable roll-bearings may be adjusted to and 
from the stationary roll-bearings without disturbing the tensiou-spring, 

5. Our Corrugation is a decided advance over all others. It produces a more even granu 
lation, more middlings of uniform shape and size, and cleaus the bran better, 


We use none but the BEsT ANSONIA RoLts. 


OUR CORRUGATION DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHERS, AND PRODUCES 


—— ~ LESS BREAK FLOUR and MIDDLINGS of BETTER QUALITY, 


Mill owners adopting our Roller Mills will have the benefit of Mr. Odell’s advice, and long 
information, apply in person or by letter to the sole manufacturers, 


STILWELL & BIERCE MANUFACTURIN 


Agents for Du Four’s Bolting Cloth. 


experience in arranging mills. Can furnish machines on Short Notice.” For further 


G Co., 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


CONCLUSIVE PROOF 


OF THE SUPERIORITY OF THE 
i 


| GRAY NOISELESS ROLLER MILL | 


Is furnished by the fact that these celebrated machines will be used by Messrs. 
C. A. Pittspury & Co., in their new 


—===PILLSBURY “B” MILL 


All bidders for the work of constructing this immense mill being required to 
figure on using the Gray Roller Mills. The selection of these machines for the 
new “B” mill was the result of several years practical test in the other mills owned 
by the same firm in competition with various other roller mills, the decision being 
unanimous, that, in all particulars, for practical work in the mill, Gray’s Noiseless 
Roller Mills were superior to all others. 

We wish to assure our customers who may not wish to build 2000 barrel mills, 
but who wish to build mills of smaller capacity, that no matter what size mill they 
desire to build, or how small its capacity, the Gray Roller Mills are the best they 
can use, and we shall at all times furnish machines equal in every respect of 
material and workmanship to those which will be used in the new Pillsbury Mill. 


EDW. P. ALLIS & CO., 


RELIANCE WORKS, 
MILWAUKBEB, WIS. 


Sole Manufacturers of Gray’s Patent Noiseless Roller Mills, adapted to mills of 
any desired capacity. 
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MILWAUKEE, FEBRUARY, 1885. 


$1.00 a Year in Advance 
single Copies 10 Cents. 


‘Terms: 


MILLERS’ NATIONAL AS80CIATION. 


Secretary Seamans issued the following 
call to members of the Executive Committee 
of the Millers’ National Association, Jan. 5, 
1885. 

SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., Jan. 5, 1885. 

Dear Sir:—There will be a meeting of the 
entire Executive Committee, Millers’ Na- 
tional Association, at the Grand Pacific 
Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 19th and 20th, 1885. 

This meeting is called for the purpose of 
entertaining and discussing any and all mat- 
ters of value and interest, and attend to any 
business that may be deemed important and 
for the good of the Association or its mem- 
bers. Among other matters requiring atten- 
tion may be mentioned: 

INSURANCE (fire) and the desirability of an 
increase in the facilities of Mutual Com- 
panies. 

REBATES on jute bags exported with flour. 

TRANSPORTATION—Domestic and Foreign. 

Bran Compressors—To decide upon the 
merits of such as may be presented or ready 
for trial. 

It is not expected this meeting will be con- 
fined exclusively to the regular Executive 
Committee, but each State is requested to 
send one or more live representatives. 

Respectfully, 
S. H. SEAMANS, Sec’y. 

In response to the above call, the following 
gentlemen, representing seven States, met at 
the Grand Pacific Hotel, Chicago, Monday 
A. M.,Jan’y 19th, 1885: 

J. A. Christian, Pres., Minneapolis, Minn. 

S. H. Seamans, Sec’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 

C. H. Seybt, Chm’n Ex.Com., Highland, Ill. 
J. A. Hinds, “| “Rochester, N.Y. 
Homer Baldwin “ ‘“ Youngstown, O. 
Rob’t Colton, Sec. O.M. Ass’n, Belfontaine,O. 
N. Elles “Ind.‘* ‘* Evansville, Ind. 
H.C. Cole, Chester, Ill. 

H. L. Halliday, Cairo, “ 

D. R. Sparks, Alton, Se 

Other States would have been represented 
but for blockade of railroads by snow. 

Meeting called to order by the President, 
J. A. Christian, of Minneapolis. 


On motion of C. H. Seybt, the subject of 
Mill Insurance, was taken under considera- 
tion. In discussing this matter, Mr. Seybt 
stated, that the rate of insurance on flour 
mills, as adopted by the stock companies 
within the board, was extortionate, and 
by way of illustration gave his recent experi- 
ence. A stock company in St. Louis, that 
had been carrying a $5,000 policy on his mill 
for 16 years, notified him at the date of its 
oxyranion, a few days since, that they would 
only take $2,000, and the rate would be in- 
creased to 5.60, while the actual cost the past 
year, in the Millers National Insurance Com- 
pany—which takes nothing but mill risks— 
was less than 3 per cent., and the ayerage for 
the past eight years, or curing the life of the 
company, was only 52-100 of the old rates es- 
tablished by the board companies, shqwing 
conclusively to his mind, that mutual compa- 
nies properly conducted, which make a spe- 
cialty of mill insurance, can, and do insure 
cheaper than stock companies. 

Mr. Sparks, of Alton, favored those present 
with his experience in mutual companies, 

articularly in the Millers’ National and the 

linois Millers’ Mutual, (the latter of which 
he is president), and urged strongly the expe- 
diency of an increase‘in the maximum by the 
Millers’ National, on one risk to $15,000, 
which, he contended, was no greater propor- 
tion for the company to assume in its pres- 
ent prosperous financial condition, than when 
aie eprapeny, first increased its maximum to 
$10,000. $ 

After a general discussion by Messrs. Hal- 
liday, Cole, Baldwin and others, it was 

Resolved, That the matter of insurance be 

etponed until the afternoon session, when 

r, Barnum, Secretary of the M. N. Ins. Co., 
could be present; he being a practical insur- 
ance man, might give the committee much 
information that would prove valuable in dis- 


cussing the subject under consideration; ' 


which was agreed to. 
REBATE ON JUTE BAGS EXPORTED. 


Information having been received by 
the Committee, since the call issued for this 
meeting, that the difficulties which had of 
late obstructed the collections of rebates had 
been removed, and ‘the further information 
that the Treasury Department had com- 
menced the payment of aslayed claims, 
therefore any action on the part of the com- 
mittee was deemed unnecessary. Adjourned, 


AFTERNOON SESSION. 


“Mr. Christian in the Chair, : 
rhe Sec: 'y stated that inasmuch as in- 
quiries had been made regarding the proper 


| inventions long before this date. 


party entitled to the custom house B. of L. 
for flour sold in jute bags for export to 
domestic buyers, believed that an expression 
Ry the committee would be accepted gener- 
al Wy as a basis of future transactions. 

fter a full and general discussion, Mr. 
Seybt offered the following: 

Resolved, That millers selling flour for ex- 
port in jute bags shall be entitled to the bill 
of lading for the purpose of collecting the 
drawback on said bags. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of this Asso- 
ciation be and is hereby instructed to publish 
this resolution in the milling papers. 

Mr. W. L. Barnum, Secretary of the Mil- 
ler’s National Insurance Company, being 
present, the subject of mutual mill insurance 
was taken up for consideration; but owin, 
to the lateness of the hour, and the limited 
time at Mr. Barnum’s disposal, it was sug- 
gested, and the suggestion adopted, that the 
subject be made the special business of the 
committee, to be taken up at 10 o’clock A. 
M., to-morrow, at the office of the Insurance 
Company on La Salle street. Adjourned to 
7 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION, NEW YORK. 


Mr. J. A. Hinds, Secretary of the New 
York State Millers’ Association, presented a 
bill for $500, made by Judge H. R. Selden of 
Rochester, based upon an agreement claimed 
to have been made with the Defence Associ- 
ation of New York Millers in 1876, concerning 
a contingent fee, to be paid to him in case 
the Denchfield suits were finally decided in 
fayor of the defendants. 

The committee refused to allow said claim 
for the following reasons: | 

1st. While the committee has not the orig- 
inal before them, the wording of the receipt 
attached to the account rendered, indicated 
that the contingent fee was based upon a 
successful and final termination of the litiga- | 
tion under the auspices of Judge Selden, and | 
the defendants to these suits. Judge Selden, | 
however, was defeated in all the suits in the 
courts below, and success was not secured 
until taken into the higher courts by the Na- 
tional Millers’ Association ue attorneys, | 
together with a liberal expenditure of time | 
and money), and it is the opinion of this com- | 
mittee that Judge Selden cannot consistently | 
claim a contingent fee under the circum- 
stances. 

2d. The agreement with Judge Selden | 
was entered into by the defendants (millers | 
of Rochester, New York), many years prior | 
to the time of the National Association as- 
suming charge of the defence in the Dench- | 
field suits, and the agreement never having | 
been made known to, or authorized by the 
Association, they must refuse to entertain 
the claim. 

Signed, 


C, Seyst, Ills., Chairman. 
J. A. CHRISTIAN, Minn. 
S. H. SEAMANS, Wis. 


BRAN COMPRESSORS. 


The Secretary stated that no machine had 
ya been presented, in actual working order, 
hat fully met the requirements laid down 
ry the committee governing the award. 
‘There were, however, several machines un- 
der way, and nearing completion, three of 
which were being built by large machine 
works that usually made a success of the} 
machinery they built. He felt satisfied they 
would either solve the problem or prove the 
requirements impracticable. In addition to} 
the parties named above, there were others, | 
inventors, working individually, that had 
great hopes of being successful, while there 
were others, perbens one hundred, that had 
fallen out of the ranks and given up trying 

to secure the offer. 


Under these circumstances, it would befor 
the committee to say whether further time | 
should be granted. 


Mr. Seybt offered the following: 


Resolved, That the award of’ the premium 
of $1000 for the invention of a Bran Com- | 
pressor coming up to the requirements as 
stipulated by the Association be hereby | 
deferred until December Ist, 1885. 

_Mr. Seamans stated that this would neces- 
sitate delaying the award till the date named 
in the resolution, whereas the parties likely 
to be successful would be ready with their 
He would 
therefore oner an amendment fixing the date 
of expiration July Ist, 1885, which was ap- 
proved, and the resolution as amended was 
adopted, 

Adjourned ‘*to9 A. M, to-morrow,’ January 
20th: 

MORNING SESSION. 

J. A. Christian presiding. 

LONDON EXPOSITION, 1886, 


Mr. Seybt desired to call attention of the 
committee to the fact that Great Britain 
would hold an exposition in London in the 
spring of 1886, open to the world. Each 
country making a complete exhibit of its 


|is necessary, in order that the American mill- 
| Ine AnC RAY may be properly represented.” 


{company and the European buyer formulated 


own; for instance, America would be invited 
to have an exposition of its own in the city of 
London, at the same time that other nations 
and countries held similar exhibits; and he sug- 
gested the propriety of the milling industry, 
(it being one of the largest) and its produc- 
tion having thé most extensive sale in Great 
Britain of any in this country, being well 
and fully represented and in order that a 
favorable exhibit might be secured, he be- 
lieved the Association, as an organization, 
should encourage, and through its officers and 
members use every endeavor to secure such 
a representation of milling products as would 
show to foreign consumers, and the world at 
large, the diversity and extent of our milling 
facilities. After a thorough discussion of 
the matter the following resolution was 
offered by Mr. Elles of Indiana: 

Resolved, That a committee of seven be 
appointed whose duty it shall be to take cog- 
nizance of the exposition of American pro- 
ducts, to be held in London, May 1886, and 
further, that Mr. C. H. Seybt, who is soon to 
visit London, is hereby instructed to investi- 
gate and report to the Secretary what action 


esolution adopted. 

The committee then adjourned to the office 
of the Millers’ National Insurance Co., on La 
Salle st., to confer with the officeis of the 
company regarding the increase of the max- 
imum rate of insurance on mills from $10,000 
to $15,000. 

2 P. M., AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Meeting called to order by President Chris- 
tian. The conference with the officers of the 
Insurance Company resulted in the followin 
being offered by Mr. Cole, of Chester, Ill. 


Resolved, 1) the Executive Committee of 
the Millers’ National Association, in session 
at Chicago, Ills., Jan. 19th and 20th, 1885, 
that the managers of the Millers’ National 
Insurance Company, be requested to increase 
the maximum of insurance on any one risk to 
fifteen (15) thousand dollars, providing at least 
fifty (50) applications for such additional in- 
surance are on file and are up to the require- 
ments of said company. 


Resolved, That the Secretary is hereby in- 
structed to send a copy of the above resolu- 
tion to the manager of the Millers’ National 
Insurance Company. 

Adopted. 


EXPORT COMMITTEE. 


Mr. Seybt called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the unprotected and irregular 
manner in which our export trade was 
done, it being subject tono rules or regula- 
tions of our own, while the transportation 


such rules and regulations as best protected 
their interests, which were not always to the 
best interest of the seller or exporter, and it 
was his belief that this association should 
take some action looking to the protection 
of those engaged in the trade, which now 
covered a majority of the mills in the asso- 
ciation. 

After a very general discussion, and ex- 
change of experiences, re yarding delays in 
transit—Arbitrations—Rules of the London 
Flour Trade Association—Liability of seller 
and buyer, ete,, etc., the following was 
adopted: 


Resoled, That a standing committee of 
five be appointed, to be known as the Export 
Committee, whose duty it shall be to facil 
itate the export trade in flour by taking ac- 
tion calculated to remove as far as practicable 
all present obstacles and hardships connected 
therewith, having their Ono either with the 
consignor, consignee, with the transporta- 
tion or insurance companies, to bring about 
and establish a better understanding by and 
between all parties as to their respective 
rights, duties and liabilities both at home 
and abroad, to establish such rules and regu- 
lations as they deem advisable for the pro- 
motion of the trade. The said committee to 
receive and give careful consi ation to all 
complaints submitted in writing from mem- 
bers of the association, and, if necessary to 
employ competent legal counsel, and with- 
out further instruction or authorization, 
bring any case so presented and investigated 
before the proper tribunal for adjudication, 
at the expense of this association, providing 
no cases shall be contested by the association 
unless they imbody principles of general in- 
terest and importance to the export trade. 

The committee called for in the foregoing 
resolution, was nominated and appointed by 
the Chair, to wit: 


©. H. Seypr, Highland, Chm’n. 

8. H. SeAMANS, Milwaukee, Sec’y. 
Z. T. COLE, Chicago. 

J. A, CHRISTIAN, Minneapolis. 

M. Maruews (of 8, & M.) Buffalo. 


There being no further business before the 
committee ourned, sine die, 


S. H. SEAMANS, Sec’y. 


More than three hundred years ago an 
English historian gave the following descrip- 
tion of a saw-mill: ‘‘ The saw-mill is Griven 
with an upright wheel, and the water that 
maketh it go is gathered whole into a narrow 
trough, which delivereth the same water to 
the wheels. This wheel hath a piece of tim- 
ber put to the axle-tree end, like the handle 
of abroch, and fastened to the end of the 
saw, which being turned by the force of the 
water, hoisteth up and down the saw, that it 
continually eateth in, and the handle of the 
saw is kept in a rigall of wood from swerving. 
Also the timber lieth as it were upon aladder, 
which is brought by little to the saw with 
another vice.” 

Lusrrovus PoLIsH FOR CABINET WORK.— 
A fine, lustrous polish for delicate cabinet 
work can be made as follows: Half pint 
linseed oil, half pint of old ale, the white of 
an egg, one ounce spirits of wine, one ounce 
spirits of salts. Shake well before using. 
A little to be applied to the face of a soft 
linen pad, and lightly rubbed for a minute 
or two over the article to be restored, which 
should be first rubbed off with an old silk 
handkerchief. It will keep any length of 
time if well corked. 

A LAwyer’s ApyicK.—It is related thata 
banker’s clerk, during the pastsummer, stole 
from his employers in the city of New York, 
$100,000 which he lost betting at faro. He 
called upon a lawyer for advice, makinga full 
confession of his crime. Between the con- 
summate pair of scoundrels the following 
dialogue then ensued. Quoth the lawyer: 

“ How much does your defalcation amount 
to??? 

“One hundred thousand dollars.” 

“ Got any of it left?” 

** Not a cent.” 

“ That’s bad; you have left nothing to work 
with.” 

* What must be done?” 

“You must return to your desk and abstract 
another hundred thousand dollars.” 

“What must I do that for?” 

‘To preserve your character and saye you 
from going to the state prison. With the 
hundred thousand dollars you are to steal to- 
morrow ] intend to compromise with the bank. 
Your stealings after to-morrow will amount 
to $200,000. I will call at the bank and con- 
fess your offence. I will represent myself as 
your heart-broken uncle, honest but poor; I 
will offer the bank $50,000 to hush up the mat- 
ter; the bank will accept. This will leave 
$50,000 to divide between you and me—thatis 
$25,000 apiece. With that you can retire from 
business.” 

The young man listened and learned ras- 
cality. He doubled his defalcation, and 
compromised as the lawyer said he should. 
He is now thought to be worth $25,000 and is 
counted “one of the most respectable gen- 
tlemen in the city of New York,” though he 
knows that he is a worthless thief. 

AND now we are told that the project is on 
foot again to transform, by the aid of Uncle 
Sam’s pocket book, our Erie canal into a ship 
canal capable of passing vessels from tide 
water to the upper lakes. We really thought 
that the project had been dismissed long ago, 
but it appears to be resurrected, for a bill to 
that effect is introduced into the House of 
Representatives, asking for the modest little 
sum of $8,000,000 to aid in the work. As the 
National Treasury is filled to overflowing, 
and the income exceeds the expenses, some 
avenue of escape for the surplus has to be 
provided, but of all the schemes invented for 
that purpose, the transformation of the Erie 
canal into a ship-canal, appears to us to be 
the wildest, especially when we read that by 
the way of special inducements, this bill pro- 
vides for the free passage through the pro- 
jected canal of all American ‘“‘war ships.” 
Well, it is perfectly safe to predict that this 
bill will be doomed to oblivion, and that the 
great statesman whose giant intellect origin- 
ated the scheme will not see his name handed 
down to posterity as the great benefactor of 
the commerce of New York State and the 
father of the Erie ship-canal.— Milling Wo rld. 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


Unitep States Mitter. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Orvice No. 124 GRAND AVENUE, MILWAUKEE. 


a@Wae. DUNHAM, Editor of \ The Miller,” 69 Mark Lane, 
and Henry F. Ginuia & Co., 449 Strand, London, Eng- 
and, are authorized to receive subscriptions for the UNITED 
StTares MILLER. 


We send out monthly a large number of sam- 
ple copies of the UNITED STATES MILLER to 
We wish them 
to consider the receipt of a sample copy as a 


millers who are not subscribers. 


cordial invitation to them to become regular 
subscribers. Send us One Dollar in money or 
stamps, and we will send THE UNITED STATES 
MILLER to you for one year. 


The United States Consuls in various parts 
of the world who receive this paper, will please 
oblige the publishers and manufacturers advertis- 
ing therein, by placing it in their offices, whereit can 
be seen by those parties seeking such information 
as it may contain. We shall be highly gratified 
to receive communications for publication from 
Consuls or Consular Agents everywhere, and we 
believe that such letters will be vead with interest, 
and will be highly appreciated. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 
Milwaukee Wis., February 1, 1885, 
To Those Interested in the Flouring Trade: 

THe UNITED STAVES MILLER is now in its ninth 
year, and is a thoroughly established and much 
valued trade paper. It has a large regular list of 
domestic and foreign subscribers. Itis sent monthly 
to United States Consuls in foreign countries, to be 
filed in their offices for inspection by visitors. It is 
on file with the Secretaries of American and 
European Boards of Trade for inspection of mem- 
bers. Aside from the above, thousands of samPLE 
COPIES are sent out every month to flour mili owners 
who are not subscribers, for the purpose of induc- 
ing them to become regular subscribers, and for the 
benefit of those advertising in our columns. Every 
copy is mailed in a separate wrapper. Our editions 
have not been at any time since January, 1882, less 
than 5,000 copies each, and are frequently in excess 
of that (see affidavit below). We honestly believe 
that the advertising columns of the UN1TED STATES 
MILUER will bring you greater returns in proportion 
tothe amount of money invested than any other 
milling paper published. Advertisers that have tried 
our paper for even a few months have invariably 
expressed themselves well satisfied with the results. 
Our advertising rates are reasonable. Send for 
estimates, stating space needed. The subscription 
price of the paper with premium is One Dollar per 
year. Sample copy sent free when requested. We 
respectfully invite you to favor us with your patron- 
age. We shall be pleased to receive copies of your 
catalogues, and also trades items for publication 
free of charge. Trusting that we may soon be 
favored with your orders, we are, 

Yours truly, ‘ 
UNITED STATES MILLER. 
E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher, 


“MILL FOR SALE” ads. inserted once for $2.00, or 
three times for $5.00, cash with order. 

“SITUATION WANTED”’ ads, 50 cents each insertion, 
cash with order. 


STATE OF WISCONSIN, | 8s. 

MILWAUKEE County. {°™ 

E. HARRISON CAWKER, editor and publisher of the 
United States Miller, a paper published in the inter- 
est of the FLOURING INDUSTRY, at No. 124 Grand 
Avenue, in the City of Milwaukee, and State of Wis- 
consin, being duly sworn, deposes and says that the 
circulation of said paper has at no time since Janu- 
ary, 1882, been less than FIVE THOUSAND (5,000) copies 
per month; further, that it is his intention that it 
Shall not in the future be less than FIVE THOUSAND 
copies each and every month; further, that he has 
paid for regular newspaper postage at the rate of two 
(2) cents per pound on domestic and Canadian news- 
paper mail for the years 1883 and 1884 the sum of 
Ber, showing an average of $17.65 per month for 24 
months; the average weight of domestic and Cana- 
dian muil being 88244 pounds per month and the total 
number of pounds of such newspaper mail sent out 
during the 24 months ending with December, 1884, be- 
ing 21,180 pounds. Six copies of the U. 8. Miller 
weigh about one pound. The above postage does not 
include postage paid on local or foreign papers, 
Canada excepted, 

E. HARRISON CAWKER, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 7th day of 

January, A D. 1885. 

G. MoWnorteER, 
Justice of the Peace, Milwaukee, Co., Wis. 


MILWAUKEE AMUSEMENTS, 

GRAND OperA House.—Performances every even- 
ing, and Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

ACADEMY OF MUSIC.—Performances every evening. 
Wednesday, Saturday and Sunday matinees. 

Stenspy's VAkreTy THEATER-—Performances every 
evening, and Thursday and Sunday matinees. 

Dime Museom.—Performances every hour from 1 
P.M. to 10P.M., every day, Freaks, curiosities and 
excellent stage performances. 


Te annual report of the Millers’ National 
Insurance Company of No. 143 LaSalle St., 
Chicago. Ill., is at hand, and shows the Com- 
pany to have a surplus over all liabilities of 
$833,907.00, Since its organization the com- 
pany has paid losses amounting in all to 
$416,502.48, 


Durine the month of January the Wiscon- 
sin Central Railroad completed their track to 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and has thrown 
the through line open for business. The Wis- 
consin Central is one of the finest equipped 
and most important lines in the Northwest, 
and from the beginning the Company has 


shown great enterprise. It has surmounted 
innumerable difficulties in the past, but now 
its future seems bright. This road is of great 
importance to Milwaukee. It will do an im- 
mense passenger traffic, as well as freight. 
Everybody going to St. Paul and return now 
figures on going one way on the Wisconsin 
Central. 


WE call the attention of steam users to the 
card of Messrs. Mayer & Ackerman, of Mil- 
waukee, published in this issue. Their pipe- 
covering was recently submitted to a trying 
test by the Western Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co., of Chicago, and is considered 
one of the very best coverings made. 


THOSE of our readers desiring a first-class 
machine for grinding feed, wet or dry, will do 
well to read the advertisement of Bolte’s 
Four-high Roller Mill, on page 61 of this pa- 
per. The machine hasbeen thoroughly tested, 
meeting all the requirements satisfactorily. 
This mill is also well adapted to the use of 
maltsters, distillers, spice mills, ete. 


machinery for a roller mill for Messrs. Bal- 
four, Williamson & Co. at Corinto, Chili, 
South America, 

Tu losses by mill fires in Great Britain 
during the year 1884 amounted to nearly 
$900,000, 

D. Untnorn of Grevenbroich, Prussia, 
has recently patented a rye hulling machine 
which is said to give excellent results. 

A VERY large grain elevator is nearly com- 
pleted at Liverpool for the reception and 
storage of grain. It will be thoroughly 
equipped with grain cleaning and automatic 
weighing machinery. 

Buparest milling companies are fairly 
well satisfied with the business for 1884, after 
taking American competition into consider- 
ation. 

MILLING schools will, no doubt, soon be 
in operation in Paris. 


A GERMAN writer says that there will 


doubtless be yet a considerable change made 


NEARLY all the State Legiflatures now in 
session have bills under consideration con- 
cerning the grain trade. 


‘THE Minneapolis Head Millers Association 
have awarded the contract for erecting a mon- 
ument in memory of the victims of the great 
milling explosion, to Messrs. Sullivan & Farn- 
ham, of Minneapolis. The monument will be 
35 feet high, and will cost $3,500. 


Tue New York Produce Exchange is or- 
ganizing a clearing house for the grain trade 
in New York, for the clearance of contracts 
between members of the Exchange. The pro- 


in the manner of making flour. The present 
revolution has been too rapid to be entirely 
devoid of defects. It is scarcely possible to 
predict what kind of flour will be made a 
century hence. Possibly, then, the milling 
methods of to-day will be considered obso- 
lete, as the majority of millers now regard 
the old style of low-milling. Such a com- 
plete change as has taken place during recent 
years can scarcely be looked for. Improve- 
ments in details may be looked for. The 
present methods of cleaning and bolting are 
not yet perfect by any means, and willsurely 
be improved. The object of perfect milling 
is to produce a flour free from bran, and a 
bran free from flour. This has not yet been 
done and it is possible that the flour of the 


posed plans provide foraclearing department, 
with a manager and clerks sworn to secresy, 
under the control of a committee of three. 
The plan provides for daily settlements. 


Tue Mail and Express says: The report of 
the American Consul at Calcutta ought to be 


future will approximate the desired object. 


RUSSIAN V8, AMERICAN WHEAT IN 8WITZER- 


LAND. 


REPORT BY CONSUL-GENERAL M. J. CRAMER, 


OF BERNE. 


growers. 


markets as Calcutta. 


reassuring to wheat-growers in this country. 
The wheat crop in India for 1884is 245,000,000 
bushels, raised on 26,000,000 acres of land, or 
9 2-5 bushels to the acre. The United States 
average last year was 13 bushels. 
price is 80 cents per bushel; cost of trans- 
portation from Delhi to Calcutta 194 cents: 
cost from Chicago to NewYork about 15 cents, 
and New York is twice as near European 
If wheat can be raised 
and sold in Chicago at 80 cents per bushel, 
there can be no competition by East India 


The Delhi 


Mitt Dam Laws UrHELD.—Nearly all the 
states in the Union have statutes authoriz- 


Referring to my dispatch No. 67, of the 23d 
of August, concerning the danger of Russian 
wheat driving American wheat from the Swiss 
market, I have now the honor to further in- 
form you that the rich harvests of the present 
season in Rssia, as well as the masses of 
wheat stored in various parts of that country, 
especially in Odessa, and the reduction of the 
through freight tariff, leave little doubt that 
Russian wheat will supersede American 
wheat in Switzerland and South Germany. 

The Russian wheat dealers strain every 
nerve to supply the markets of Central and 
Southwestern Europe with this article. They 
are supported in their endeavor by the low 
cost of transportation, both by railway and sea 
and river steamers; in consequence of which 


ing any person to maintain a mill dam ona 
non-navigable stream on his own land by 
paying to the owners of overflowed land such i 
damages as may be assessed. In a case car- i 
ried to the United States Supreme Court 
from New Hampshire it was claimed that the 
effect of such a law was to deprive the l 
owners of overflowed land of their property 
without due process of law, and hence that 


teenth amendment to the federal constitu- 
tion. In an opinion rendered by Justice 
Gray, January 17th, the Court sustains the 
validity of the New Hampshire act. This 
may be regarded as a test case and the deci- 
sion as upholding the “mi!l dam laws” in 
the other states. 


Wuear in the olden time, we read, sold for 
twenty shillings per quarter, equal to £6 
now; in the years 1193, 1194, and 1195, for 
twelve pence a quarter; beans and cats for 
four pence, in 1216. Wheat sold in some 


Russian wheat is offered at a very low price. 


All these circumstances cause a constant 
nerease in the export of wheat, from Russia 
nto Italy, South Germany, and Switzerland, 


via Genoa, Marseilles, Antwerp, and Rotter- 
dam; so that this country is now almost entire- 


y supplied with Russian wheat. 
The freight of wheat from Odessa to any 


one of these ports is from 25 to 40 cents per 
the statute was in violation of the four- 100 kilograms, and from Antwerp up the 
Rhine to Mannheim 16 to 18 cents; while from 
Rotterdam it is as low as 10 cents per 100 kil- 
ograms. 


Statistics show that the export of American 


wheat has decreased while its production has 
been increased. 
a necessary fall in its price. 
= done? In order to furnish an outlet for the 
surplusage, both its price and the cost of its 
transportation must be reduced. 


There must, therefore, be 
What is to be 


Let American wheat exporters send a com- 


petent person to Europe, whose duty it shall 


1498. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


places for twelve pence a quarter, and not 
many years after for twenty shillings a 
bushel, as much as four ponnds now, 1286; 
wheat sold for forty shillings a quarter, as 
much as eight pounds now, 1315; wheat sold 
for three pounds a bushel, 1316; wheat sold 
for forty shillings a quarter, as much as 
twenty shillings a bushel now, 1335; wheat 
sold in London for four shillings a quarter, 


Tue first complete roller flour mill in India 
has just been built by the Bombay Flour 
Milling Co., Limited, at Bombay, India, 
The mill uses the system of H. Simon, of 
Manchester, England, 


be to study the wheat markets of England, 
Germany, Switzerland, &c., as well as the 
question of transportation of wheat from the 
ports of Genoa, Havre, Marseilles, Antwerp, 
and Rotterdam to the wheat centers of the 
interior, and form commercial connections 
with such centers, by offering a good quality 
of wheat, at least at the same price as Rus- 
sian wheat can be purchased for. American 
wheat might be cheaply transported from 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore to 


In the reign of £ 8. d.| any of the above-mentioned ports, either in 
Philip and Mury it sold for perar 0 6 8 | freight steamers or in sailing vessels, or in 
Biaeeeip “ re Oy. 0 both, and by judicious management it may 

mes I, oll 6 
Charles I. “ “ 0 4 o| regain the command of the markets of Eng- 
Charles II. “ “ 1 0 0 |land, South Germany, and Switzerland. 

James LI. & ss p hey see Sse Te 

Wave and ayy oe AR THE KNEADING OF BREAD 

aie L “ “ 2 be . Our contemporary, L’Hcho Agricole, pub- 
George 11. “ “ 2 15 0 | lishes an interesting opinion of M. Ch. Tona- 


illon, in reply to a correspondent as to wheth- 
er kneading by machinery produces bread 
sour and hard to the taste, with a tendency to 
dry and harden more quickly than bread 
kneaded by hand. ‘ 

In the course of his reply M. 'Tonaillon stated 
that he does not make any distinction between 
dough kneaded by hand and that manipulated 


Indeed, kneading by no means contributes 
towards the intelligence of a man, The 
doughing machine is an instrument that only 
yields satisfactory results in proportion as it 
is worked and regulated by an experienced 
hand. If this state of things, already exists 
in the bakery of our correspondent, the bad 
quality of the bread must be ascribable to 
some other cause than the kneading. The 
want of softness and tendency to dry too rap- 
idly may arise from several causes: 

Ist. From a protracted fermentation » Which 
diminishes the elasticity of the gluten, and 
does not leave it sufficient vitality to rise after 
turning. 

2d. From the use of water too hot or too 
cold, 

8d. From using an oven of low temperature, 
which is detrimental to the prepared bread, 
and having a bakery in which the bread is 
exposed to cold on being taken out of the oven. 

4th. From the use of badly mixed flour, 
which always produces bread of a hard char- 
acter, which crumbles away wh. n it is stale, 
and the crumby portion of which breaks into 
a kind of sand in the mouth, which is swal- 
lowed with difficulty. This is the defect of 
English bread. In order to digest this, it 
must be cut into very thin slices, which are 
generally covered on both sides with butter. 
Inthisstate the bread reaches the stomach, 
but without having undergone the first stage 
of digestion which imparts to well-made 
bread the moment it mixes with the saliva a 
sweet sugary taste, which induces people to 
eat it with pleasure without wishing to leave 
off eating. 

Bread is a nutriment apparently specially 
intended for man, as he is the only being 
whose saliva possesses properties for sacchar- 
ifying starch. This change even takes place 
Spontaneously in the mo.ith, but only in the 
case of bread made from mixed flour. Flour 
of a gritty nature, which the English call 
“strong,” only produces a watery and insipid 
kind of bread, to which the French could 
never get accustomed. 

The preference for mill stones dressed by 
means of the diamond has been more general 
than that for roller mills. 

In the meantime we should advise bakers 
to always give the preference to mixed flours, 
by which means they will avoid the objections 
complained of.—The Miller, (London). 

THE ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE GEO. T. SMITH 
MIDDLINGS PURIFIER Co, 

TaE Geo, T, Smrra Mippiines PurIFIER 
CoMPANY gave its customary annual dinner 
on New Year’s evening to its traveling sales- 
men and principal employes at the Hibbard 
House under the direction of Major Clark. 
To say that the affair was elaborate and that. 
it fully met the expectation and desire of 
those most anxious for its success but 
feebly expresses the facts of the case. 

The menu embraced all that was desirable 
on such occasions and from its exhaustive- 
ness one would judge that no one was more 
familiar with the wants of a critical and 
habitually well-fed company than Major 
Clark. Everything was presented in the 
most beautiful and appropriate style, the 
wines were of the best brands and flowed as 
freely as water, thanks to the liberal and con- 
genial officers of the Smith Middlings Puri- 
fier Company and the efficient manner in 
which their directions were carried forth. 

There were between forty and fifty plates 
laid and all were occupied and enjoyed. 

John E. Winn, the youngest representative 
of the firm, was selected to present to Mr, 
Geo, Sherwood, the superintendent, in behalf 
of the officers of the company, a beautiful 
and expensive Elgin watch as a token of the 
latter’s appreciation of Mr. Sherwood’s yal- 


J. HARRISON CARTER, milling engineer, of 


London, England, has recently shipped the 


by machinery of a good system, provided the 
workmen entrusted with the work are efficient. 


uable services and faithfulness and of the 
economical manner in which he had admin- 
istered the affairs of his department, 

Mr. Sherwood was completely surprised 
and almost overcome by his emotions, but 
arose to his feet, tendered thanks and pro- 
posed a toast to the President and directors 
of the Middlings Purifier Company, to which 
Col. Rodney Mason responded in an eloquent 
and entertaining speech. He drew a graphic 
picture of the mills of our fathers and the 
improvements wrought by the introduction 
of the wonderful purifier. To Geo. T. Smith 
more than any other one man in this or any 
other country, was due the honor of the 
grand achievements found in the milling of 
the present. Col. Mason recited the most 
familiar difficulties the Purifier Company 
had in the early days of its history, the pre- 
judice that existed in the minds of millers 
agaiast improvements, and what they styled 
“new fangled hinges,’’ and the great reyolu- 
tion which had been wrought. Those who 
formerly considered Mr. Smith a crank and 
his invention a *clap-trap,” now blessed him 
and it as benefactors of their class. In the 
course of his congratulations to Myr, Sher- 
wood, the speaker said; “I also have been a 
recipient of the generosity of the company 
we represent, but my present was a bigger 
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thing than a watch—it was a clock—and I 
feel that my gratitude is as much greater 
than Mr. Sherwood’s as my clock is greater 
than his watch. While this is a very fine 
clock and of great intrinsic value, such value 
has no comparison to its value to me as an 
expression of the satisfaction of the Com- 
pany with my services in the past, and it 
places me in a new position in my relations 
with the Company. Heretofore I have been 
as an attorney to his client; hereafter our re- 

. lationship will be increased by that as of a 
friend to a friend, and feeling my interest in 
their success thus increased, if in the past 
my efforts to serve have been great, in the 
future they shall be greater, and what I have 
to do I shall do with all the might within 
me. This is no ordinary clock. It is no 
cook-oo clock, nor was it made in Waterbury, 
Conn. It has chimes that announce each 
quarter hour and a gong which sounds with 
cathedral tone the knell of the dying hours, 
and as its sweet music fades away, each hour 
my memory of the kind givers shall be 
aroused and my energies spurred to new ac- 
tivity to promote their success. 

Col. Mason himself is entitled to no small 
eredit for the wonderful change of sentiment 
in regard to the machines manufactured by 
the Smith Company, for in the opinions he 
advanced and the obstinate resistance he 
met, he no little contributed to the advance- 
ment of the machine. It is fair, however, to 
record that Col. Mason’s opinions were not 
written or his learned and thoughtful argu- 
ments hurled at courts by him for the pur- 
pose of provoking discussion, but were the 
calm and deliberate opinions of an’ attorney 
who had made a careful study of the princi- 
ples involved in the invention for which he 
contended. Happily all these discussions 
have been determined by the courts to which 
they have been referred and the Geo. T. 
Smith Middlings Purifier Company’s ma- 
chine stands to-day before the law as well as 
before the milling public as the only legiti- 
mate machine in this country for the puriti- 
cation of middlings. To say that Mr. Smith 
should thus have hit upon all the funda- 
mental principles of a middlings purifier, 
but faintly expresses the astonishment and 
gratification of the milling fraternity. 

As a representation of the interest Ameri- 
can millers feel in the improvements engen- 
dered by the Geo. T. Smith Middlings Puri- 
fier and Centrifugal Reel, Mr. Jno. R. Rey- 
nolds, head miller for H. A. Hayden & Co., 
responded to the toast: ‘The American 
Millers.” While paying tribute to the home- 
ly and faithful picture presented by Col. 
Mason, he gave his own experience in milling 
and the objections he had to overcome from 
the head miller in charge of the mills in 
which he was employed when the purifier 
was first presented, and recited the almost 
miraculous achievements accomplished by its 
introduction, not only in the mills which he 
now superintends, but in all the intelligent 
milling world. Mr. Reynolds in part attrib- 
uted the success of this company in holding 
its usual business in this exceptionally dull 
time by their readiness and generosity in 
adopting and applying all improvements to 
their machines—come from whatever source 
and cost what it may—until they had suc- 
ceeded in offering to the trad: an article 
which had no equal for the purposes for 
which intended, and added the old saying 
that there is lots of room for trade on the 
top shelf, but none on the second or third 
below, 

Hon. W. K. Gibson being called, responded 
in his usual happy way, referring to the 
former annual dinners which he had had the 
pleasure of attending, replied in a jocular way 
to the feeling remarks made by Col. Mason in 
thanking the company for the elegant clock 
presented him. Mr. Gibson said he had no 
cook-00 at his house, and he would consider it 
in order whenever the company thought prop- 
er to recognize him in that way. He referred 
to the advantages the city of Jackson derived 
from the company’s business, the wonderful 
extent of it and its phenomenal growth in this 
country as well as abroad. Even now, when 
almost every other firm is complaining of 
hard times, reducing their capacity, curtailing 
their expenses and business—many of them 
closing their shops entirely—this company 
not only finds itself able to run to its full ca- 
pacity but finds it necessary to enlarge their 
works, increase their force and are behind 
their orders, He referred toa conversation he 
had had with one of the officers of the compa- 
ny in which he learned of their large trade in 
Europe, and the necessity they had found for 
detailing Mr. Myron W, Clark from the work 
he has so long and successfully been engaged 
in here and sending him abroad to take a gen- 
eral supervision of their European trade. He 
supposed one reason why they selected this 
gentleman was because of his extreme mod- 
esty and inconsiderate proportions. He pre- 
suméd the scheme of the company was to send 
some one who would not attract attention or 
apeak except when spoken to. Mr. Gibson re- 
ferred to the great improvement in the business 


| since Geo. T Smith took its management, 


and to the improvement in the appearance of 
the men he now saw at this dinner as com- 
pared with former years; gave them their full 
share of credit for this condition of affairs, 
and congratulated the president and officers 
of the company, in the liberal policy which 
had surrounded them with such talent and 
ability. 

Toasts were proposed and responded to by 
Clark, Colwell, Col. Dickey, Harmon, Winn, 
and others, and at midnight the company dis- 
persed, each and all delighted with the ele- 
gant and sumptuous entertainment received, 
and with redoubled resolutions to acomplish 
more in the year just born, than was done in 
that just dead.—Jackson Patriot. 

GLUTEN TESTS FOR FIXING VALUES OF WHEAT. 
LFrom address of Prof. F. Noble, before the Nutnral- 
ists’ Association, at Madeburg, Germany, Sept.30,'84] 

In judging the values of wheat flour it is 
well known the baker lays the greatest stress 
upon baking qualities, that is, those qualities 
which ensure a porous, light and ample pro- 
duct. These qualities depend upon the pro- 
portion of gluten and its elasticity. 

The quantity of gluten obtained by careful 
washing out of wheat flour varies from 15 to 
40 per cent., 28 being a good average. <A flour 
from which no gluten can be washed out is 
seldom found. 

Gluten in different wheats differs much in 
mechanical attributes. Millers make the 
distinction of “short” and “long” gluten 
according to the tenacity, the “short” having 
poorer baking value. 

While quantity and elasticity of gluten 
determine the value of flour, it can not be 
said that the maximum of elasticity insures 
the richest flour or greatest working adapta- 
bility. On the contrary bakers claim that 
such flour makes hard, dense bread, a medium 
quality being most useful. However, the 
market value of a wheat depends upon the 
degree of tenacity of the gluten of the flour 
made from it, the latter being usually mixed 
for baking, with inferior products. 

The different mechanical properties of 
gluten depend upon the make-up of its 
nitrogen constituents. Of these, gliadin 
(vegetable glue), mucedin (vegetable mucous) 
and gluten caseine (vegetable caseine) give 
it elastic properties, while gluten fibrine, 
according to H. Ritthausen’s experiments, is 
very brittle, and causes marked deterioration. 
The vegetable albumen is washed away with 
the starch. At least, we continually observe 
a loss of nitrogen in washing out the gluten 
as compared with the original product, which 
has not yet been closely subjected to experi- 
ment. 

This and other points offer matter for con- 
sideration, which in part they have already 
received. Independently of that, however, 
we can do service to agricultural workers by 
stating that we have found it possible in our 
experiments to secure approximately the 
same amount of gluten of similar elasticity 
from two tests of a certain flour. 

The aleurometer, a small brass cylinder, is 
supplied with 7 grams (64 02. avoir.) of washed 
out gluten. This cylinder is placed in a 
larger one, which is immersed in an oil bath 
in a copper kettle. In this manner the gluten 
is subjected to a temperature of 200 degrees 
C. for a period of 20 minutes. The quality 
of the gluten tested is shown by the height 
to which it rises in the cylinder. 

The practical value of the aleurometer is 
evident. In it the farmer would possess an 
exact measure of the value of the wheat 
which he sells, while to the miller it is 
equally important. Different prices are paid 
for wheat according to its quality, baking 
properties being a matter of first considera- 
tion. Values vary 20 per cent. or more in 
the markets, being determined by color, form 
and variety of the grain. The floury, copiously 
yielding English wheat, for example, is less 
valued than the glossy Hungarian and South 
Russian sorts which are rich in gluten. But 
the variety alone should not be regarded as 
deciding the adaptation of wheat to milling 
purposes. Soil, fertilizers and weather in- 
fluences the worth of grain favorably or un- 
favorably in a great degree. 

“Square-head”’ wheat, grown in Saxony in 
1882, and tested at the experimental station 
in Tharand, exceeded in gluten contents to 
an astonishing degree the ordinary value of 
that variety. This was also the case with 
the Australian “pearl”? wheat cultivated ex- 
perimentally at Tharand by order of the 
minister of the interior. 


AMERICAN V8. FRENCH FLOUR IN THE CANA- 
RIES. 


REPORT BY CONSUL H. B. M’KAY, OF 'TEN- 
ERIFFE. 

Although my, consular district has at all 
times produced more or less wheat, the local 
millers, through want of proper appliances, 
could not make a bright fine flour free from 
bran that the demand called for in the best 
qualities of bread. 


French flour many years ago began to sup- 
ply the need, and Marseilles millers have since 
found these islands one of their best custom- 
ers. 

A fortnightly line of steamers kept the 
market constantly supplied with a fresh arti- 
cle, under circumstances against which 
neither Spain nor the United States could 
compete. 

The want of success with Spain consisted 
in the high rates, owing to the excessive tariff 
there at which the peninsular farmers met a 
ready sale for their grain. The United States 
flour, however, was practically excluded from 
the local demand by other causes, which I 
proceed to set forth. 

This should be prefaced by the observation 
that all bread is eaten cold, and is universally 
supplied by the bakers, no one pretending to 
make bread in their kitchens. This threw the 
selection of the flour into the hands of the 
bakers, and they looked up a quality that 
would admit as much water as possible to 
give weight, and which also admitted a good 
amount of yeast, which made the loaves, 
which are of two or three uniform sizes, ap- 
pear larger, and thus more satisfactory to the 
public eye. 

The bakers haye pretended that American 
flour does not meet their wants in the above 
particulars, and although there has been some 
flour imported from time to time, from New 
York, the amount has never reached one-fifth 
of the quantity received from France. 

I have long been convinced, however, that 
the difficulty with American flour does not 
consist as much in the quality nor in the 
price as in the difficulty of keeping bakers 
regularly supplied with an article of an even 
quality, which advantages Marseilles has en- 
joyed, because of her periodical steamers, and 
because the millers there take pains to keep 
certain grades of flour always on hand. 

The public have of late years looked suspi- 
ciously upon this French flour, and have fayor- 
ed the American article so far as their means 
allowed. 

This has caused the bakers to look upon 
the kind last named with favor, and as Mar- 
seilles is now, owing to the cholera raging 
there, entirely shut out of this market, I hear 
of large quantities of flour expected from the 
United States, and have no doubt that the 
result will be a permanent increase in the 
consumption of our flour. 

The want of constant periodical communi- 
cation, however, will always work against 
the American article, and until a line of 
steamers is established we should not look for 
permanency in that trade. 

From importations made during the last 
five years, I calculate that if the French arti- 
cle from any cause could be replaced by Amer- 
ican flour the consumption would amount to 
at least 2,000 pounds per month, for this proy- 
ince, after allowing for a liberal consumption 
of the native article. 

Besides flour, our exports under careful 
manipulation of parties acquainted with the 
needs of the people here, could no doubt be 
increased in leather, soup-pastes, soap, and 
various other articles of which France has 
enjoyed almost a complete monopoly. 

T have but little doubt that, if our products 
could once gain a footing, and constant, reg- 
ular communication could be relied upon, we 
could hold our own against all comers. 


THE ESTIMATION OF GLUTEN IN FLOUR. 


BY WM. FREAR, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

In determining the value of various flours, 
the most potent factors are the quantity and 
condition of the albuminoids. The great in- 
fluence of the latter factor upon the products 
of baking is often overlooked. 

But in noting the effect of “ageing” upon 
many varieties of flour, its importance is im- 
mediately seen, for in this case both fresh 
and old samples contain about the same 
quantity of albuminoids, while the latter 
sample frequently loses quite appreciably, 
and sometimes altogether, the condition 
which makes the formation of tough, spongy 
dough possible; consequently the baking 
products from fresh and ‘taged” flour made 
from grains equally valuable in the fresh 
state exhibit widely contrasted qualities. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
nitrogenous constituents of flours in their 
relation to the ‘‘nutritive value,” there have 
been devised for their estimation several 
simple methods capable of use without tech- 
nical skill, and with very simple means. 

‘These methods may be classed as chemical 
and mechanical. The former are generally 
volumetric processes, based upon the color- 
ing action of nitric acid upon albuminoids, 
and therefore serve only to give an idea of 
quantity without regard to condition. 

In the mechanical process, on the other 
hand, the steps taken are very similar to 
those adopted in the preparation of flour for 
baking. 


This process depends upon the insolubility 


and coherency of the albuminoid particles of 


dough when in proper condition, and it con- 
sists essentially in kneading in water the stiff 
dough made from a given weight of flour, un- 
til the starch and soluble matters are re- 
moved, and weighing the residue. The 
gluten, as this residue is termed, does not 
exist in this state in the flour, but is formed 
very rapidly upon the addition of water. 
The nature of this change is not fully under- 
stood, but it is generally regarded as a kind 
of fermentation, due, according to Weyl, to 
the presence of an unorganized ferment, 
which he terms ‘‘plant myosin.” 

The process in detail isas follows: Weigh 
out 20 grams of the flour tobe tested, or if a 
quite delicate balance is not at hand, a suf- 
ficiently large quantity may be taken to 
diminish the error due to lack of delicacy in 
the balance used. The flour must be care- 
fully worked into a stiff dough by the addi- 
tion of 50 to 75 per cent. by weight of water. 
Some chemists specify 50 per cent. invari- 
ably, but as securing a close similarity in 
the physical character of the dough with 
different samples is of the first importance, 
this rule is not to be commended. With 
duplicate tests, however, the same quantity 
of water should be used. The preparation 
of the dough may be considered complete 
when it is smooth, perfectly homogeneous 


and without particles of dry starch on its 


surface. 

Many authors recommend that the knead- 
ing in water shall follow immediately after 
the preparation of the dough; but since 
gluten seems to be a fermentation product, 
its quantity is affected by the duration of 
fermentative action. For a long time this 
point was not subjected to experiment, but 
recently Bénard and Girardin have found 
quite an appreciable increase in the quantity 
of gluten during the period between thirty 
minutes and three hours after the prepara- 
tion of thedough. My own experiments, how- 
ever, indicate that, practically, the action is 
complete at the end of an hour; accordingly 
the dough is allowed to stand for this time 
previous to the separation of the starch, ete. 

This separation is effected by kneading the 
dough by hand under a fine stream of water 
from a faucet or in a dish; the wash water is 
passed through a fine linen cloth, which pre- 
vents the loss of loose gluten particles; the 
operation continues until the water ceases to 
be clouded by the separating starch. The 
ease and quickness of this part of the pro- 
cess depend altogether on the coherency of 
the gluten. 

The “gluten” is then freed as far as possi- 
ble from the water by pressure in the hand, 
and weighed. The water contents of this 
“moist gluten” varies generally between 60 
and 70 per cent.; but the difficulty in obsery- 
ing uniform conditions of pressure gives rise 
to inexactness, and makes the determination 
of the “dry gluten” advisable, when pos- 
sible. 

By reason of the hygroscopic nature of 
gluten, the process of drying is quite diffi- 
cult. Partially drying, pulverizing and then 
drying to constant weight, which some 
recommend, can be accomplished without 
loss only by great caution. Allowing it to 
stand for five or six days in a steam oven 
completes the drying quite thoroughly, but 
the long period required is objectionable. 

Allowing it to remain overnight in a steam 
oven, and then heating it in an air bath at 
100°-120° ©. for five or six hours, gives results 
closely agreeing with those obtained by the 
other methods, and is much easier and 
quicker. 

The wash water from the dough contains a 
considerable quantity of soluble albuminoid 
matter, so that the gluten does not contain 
all the albuminous matter of the flour; but, 
on the other hand, it contains in the dry 
state a large amount of impurities—accord- 
ing to Richardson, about 25 per cent.—and 
this ratio is quite constant. So that practi- 
cally, with good flour, the quantity of crude 
gluten is about the same as that of the albu- 
minoids estimated by the most exact chem- 
ical methods, rarely varying from it either 
way more than 1.5 per cent. Good flours 
should contain from 9 to 14 per cent., though 
a fair flour from the Pacific coast may fall be- 
low 9 per cent. With poor flours, however, 
the gluten may fall far below the amount of 
albuminoids, and their small value is shown 
by its not reaching the proper percentage. 

The physical qualities of the gluten, also, 
are of value in determining the quality 
of flour, In the moist state it should be of a 
light yellow color, and in structure homoge- 
neous, plastic, elastic and with a very con- 
siderable degree of consistency. Adultera- 
tion, molding or other changes, under which 
the quality of a flour deteriorates, will, 
whether quantity be affected or not, very 
markedly impair the above mentioned quali- 
ties of the moist gluten, and consequently 
all differences, as well as those of quantity, 
must be considered in the final conclusions 
touching the relative values of different 
samples.— Druggists’ Circular, 
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MILWAUKER, FEBRUARY, 1885. 


We respectfully request our readers when they 
write to persons or firms advertising in this paper, 
to mention that their advertisement was seen in the 
UNITED STATES MILLER. Yow will thereby 
oblige not only this paper, but the advertisers. 


CAWKER’s AMERICAN FLouR MILL AND 
MILL Furnisuers’ Directory For 1884, 
published by E. Harrison Cawker, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., and sold for ($10.00) ten dollars per. copy, is 
now ready for delivery. It shows the result of an 
immense amount of labor, careful inquiry and 
studious attention to details. It is without doubt 
the most accurate trade directory ever published, 
and will be of untold value to those desiring to reach 
the milling industry of America, 

We glean from this neat volume of 200 pages con- 
taining no advertisements, that there are in the 
United States of America and our neighboring Do- 
minion of Canada 25,500 flouring mills, taking them as 
they go great and small. The work indicates in about 
10,000 instances the kind or kinds of power used by 
the mills, and the capacity in barrels of flour per day 
It further indicates cornmeal, buckwheat, rye-flour 
and rice mills. It shows that the number of mills in 
the various states and territories of the United States 
are as follows: Alabama 453; Arizona 17; Arkansas 
348; California 222; Colorado 4; Connecticut 288; Da- 
kota 81; Delaware 98; District of Columbia 5; Florida 
66; Georgia 631; Idaho 21; Illinois 1123; Indiana 1089; 
Indian Territory 14; Towa 79%; Kansas 489; Ken- 
tucky 713; Louisiana 61; Maine 28; Maryland 353; 
Massachusetts 340; Michigan #46; Minnesota 487; 
Mississippi 386; Missouri 1025; Montana 21; Nebras- 
ka 25; Nevada 13; New Hampshire 182; New Jersey 
442; New Mexico 82; New York 1902; North Carolina 
848; Ohio 1443; Oregon 145; )ennsylvania 3142; Rhode 
Island 51; South Carolina 274; Tennessee 801; Texas 
730: Utah 110; Vermont 247; Virginia 781; Washington 
Territory 61; West Virginia 447; Wisconsin 777; 
Wyoming 2. 

In the Dominion of Canada we find the record as 
follows; British Columbia 17; Manitoba 54; New 
Brunswick 198; Nova Scotia 12; Ontario 1160; Prince 
Edward's Island 39; Quebec 531. Total 25,500. 

Taking the work throughout, and it is highly in- 
teresting to all concerned in the trade, and we take 
pleasure in recommending it. 


See Page 58, 


MILWAUKEE brewers sold 176,587 barrels 
of beer during the year 1884. 


Tue fire lossin the United States and Can- 
ada for 1884 is estimated at $112,000,000. 


Brorner Mrrenen., of the American 
Miller, made us a pleasant call on a cold day 
in January. 


THE Dominion of Canada imported over 
300,000 barrels of flour in 1884, and Canadian 
millers are urging adoubling of the import 
duty on flour. 


THE nine flouring mills in Detroit, Mich., 
made 249,914 barrels of flour during the year 
1884, of which 158,812 were shipped, and 96,602 
sold for home consumption. 

Tue U.S. Treasury Department has issued 
an order allowing payment of drawbacks on 
flour sacks to exporters of flour. This will 
prove quite a saving to large exporters. 


Tue Baltimore Manufacturers’ Record says 
that 1865 manufacturing enterprises were or- 
ganized in the Southern States during the 
year 1884 with an aggregate capital of $105,- 
000,000. 


A SYNDICATE of Canadian capitalists with 
a capital of $4,000,000, it is reported has been 
purchasing large quantities of wheat in 
Manitoba recently for shipment to Montreal 
via Pt. Arthur, as soon as navigation opens. 


Wm. TrupGEon, of the Richmond Mfg. 
Co., Lockport, N. Y., came up to Milwaukee 
recently from Nashville, Tenn., just in time 
to make connections here with a Manitoba 
wave. He reports business fairly good in 
the South, 


Tue hominy millers of the United States 
met in convention recently, in St. Louis, and 
organized the Hominy Millers Association, 


interests. 


MILLERS contemplating the making of 
changes in their mills, adding new machinery 
or building new mills, cannot find a better 
time to make contracts than at present. Every 
thing seems to have reached bottom prices, 


(o| @nd many things have already advanced in 


price. 


WE have received a handsome copy of the 
1885 Catalogue and Price List of Flour-mill 
Machinery and Engines, just published by 
Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co., of Milwaukee. 
It contains about 240 pages, and its contents 
are of great value to flour-mill owners, who 
will be furnished with copies upon making 
application to Messrs. Edw. P. Allis & Co. 


JouNn D, Nouan concludes his address to 
the Pennsylvania Millers by saying: 

“At the present time among those whohave 
given rolls a thorough test, the following will 
be found the main rules laid down and fol- 
lowed by their most earnest advocates. 
1. Reduce the wheat on break rolls made 
of chilled iron. 2. Reduce the middlings 
on smooth iron rolls or porcelain rolls. 
8. Reduce the clean middlings by means 
of buhrs. The modifications of roller 
milling in mills making from 150 to 500 
barrels a day, with the retention of exist- 
ing machinery, will facilitate conversion of 
old mills into modern milling plants, but it 
is not advisable in small mills. A first break 
and brush sealper, in connection with the 
buhrs and a pair of bran and middlings rolls, 
will make a much better flour when the wheat 
is thoroughly cleaned.” 


Harry 8. Kuinater concludes his article 
on * The Future of Milling,” as follows: 

To summarize, the perfecting of systems of 
milling aiming to produce the highest grades 
of flour and the largest yield that human in- 
genuity, skill and application can accomplish; 
the adoption of the most economical means 
in the manufacture of flour, seeking to obtain 
a barrel of flour at the least possible expense; 
the survival of the fittest, crowding into the 
background or out of existence entirely, mills 
that cannot attain to the high art, or mills not 
favorably located as to the supply of their 
material or the sale of their product; these 
will be the direct results of increased produc- 
tion and a further development of the art of 
milling, with no prospects of a greatly enlarg- 
ed demand for flour, and can be accepted as 
the natural consequences of the present con- 
dition of the milling industry, as foreshad- 
owed by the signs of the future. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{From J. D. Hurst & Son.) 
AURORA, Oregon, Dec. 15, 1884. 
Editor United States Miller : 

The general view of the grain and mill- 
ing business of Oregon is not very flattering 
at this time. There is a general want of ex- 
port demand, which we here so much depend 
upon in order to be successful, as this is a 
great wheat producing country, and the con- 
sumption at home is very little. 

Five of our largest export mills are not run- 
niug at all this season, and those that are 
running are forcing the home market and are 
necessarily running on small margins, and 
the out-look for the future is not promising 
unless*the export trade should become better. 
There is plenty of good milling wheat in the 
state, but farmers are not free sellers at the 
present low prices, and only sell as necessity 
compelsthem. Wheat is now selling at $1.074 
to $1.15 per cental in the Portland market. 
Millers’ wages are not as good as they have 
been, but still they are better than cireum- 
stances would permit. 

In 1883 there were quite a number of new 
mills built, and some old mills remodeled to 
the Gradual Reduction System, but during 
the past year but very little has been done in 
that line, and the prospects for 1885 all de- 
pend on the export demand for our bread- 
stnifs, 

In Eastern Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tory there are a few new mills being erected 
in different localities, principally for custom 
work. What we mostly need in Oregon is an 
increased population and capital to work up 
and utilize our raw materials, of which we 
have an abundance of nearly every thing that 
any country can produce, and a climate that 
cannot be excelled. There is just now, acon- 
siderable talk about diversified farming in 
the Eastern States, and we think the Oregon 
farmers need it bad, as they seem to have the 
the one-crop craze, (wheat), and we import 
butter, cheese, eggs, bacon and lard, when 
there is no country under the sun that can 


of which Geo.J. Heilman, of Evansville, Ind., 
was elected president, and Geo.N. Flannagan, 
‘of St. Louis, secretary. There are about 100 
hominy mills in the United States, and it is 
expected that all will join the organization, 


produce these things better than Oregon. But 
we think the low price of wheat this season 
will bring about a change and will open the 
eyes of the farmer. 
Yours, very truly. 
J.D. Hurst & Son, 


THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


as it will undoubtedly prove beneficial to their 


THE SMITH PURIFIERS IN EUROPE, 


Curious to know of the progress being made 
by the Smith Purifier Company, and its for- 
eign relations, a Patriot reporter visited the 
works recently for the information desired. 
He found Mr. M. W. Clark disengaged and 
enquired of him when he was to sail for Eu- 
rope. He replied that it was expected he 
would be able to get away some time during 
the monthof April. Before going, Mr. Clark, 
with Col. Mason, the attorney for the consol- 
idated company, are obliged to visit Califor- 
nia to take evidence in the infringement suit 
now in progress against the users of the Case 
purifier. . 

Reporter—I supposed, Mr. Clark, that the 
company had conquered all opposition, and 
had no more trouble about infringements. 

Mr. Clark—We have, generally speaking. 
Occasionally a small concern will spring up, 
gathering together the several devices of other 
inventors, and among the rest that of our com- 
pany, and claim it as aninvention to combine 
parts of other people’s property, offering their 
machines to the trade, and find occasionally 
a customer not familiar with the merits of 
milling machines, thus necessitating an action 
being brought to compel them to respect our 
rights and protect the millers against further 
imposition. These concerns offer their guar- 
antees as security for the users, first carefully 
providing for an emergency by so arranging 
their affairs as to enable them to beat an exe- 
cution in the event of judgment being obtain- 
ed. This was fully illustrated in our Cana- 
dian business. When we came to collect the 
royalties due from millers as users, nota sin- 
gle case came to our knowledge where the 
manufacturers made good their guarantee— 
lots of guarantees, but not a cent to make 
them good. 

Reporter—What is the nature of your busi- 
ness in Europe ? 

Mr. Clark—Our business there has been 
rapidly increasing since Mr. Smith introduced 
our machines about four years ago, and has 
been neglected so far as the company’s per- 
sonal attention is concerned, notwithstanding 
which it has grown to such an extent that it 
now absolutely requires careful personal at- 
tention from some one connected with the 
company who is thoroughly familiar with the 
milling process adopted here. 

Reporter—Have you any objection to giving 
me some information as to the extent of your 
business abroad, and to what countries youare 
now shipping machines? 

Mr. Clark—I have no objection whatever. 
You can look at our order book which will 
show you our trade for the last three weeks. 

The reporter was then shown the order-book 
by Mr. George Sherwood, superintendent, and 
among the large orders received within the 
time mentionéd by Mr Clark, noticed the fol- 
lowing: 
Germany.. 
France.... 
Argentine Republi 


Moscow, Russia . 
Australia . 
England... 


Reporter—Mr. Clark, what is the average 
number of machines manufactured by the 
company per week? 

Mr. C.—I am not sufficiently familiar with 
the shipments to give you acorrect reply, but 
think last week was not an unusual week. 
when our shipments amounted to 84 machines, 

Reporter—How are you enabled to manu- 
facture and send abroad machines complete? 
I should think freights would be so high as 
to prevent it, 

Mr. C.—As you passed through the shops 
you noticed the complete and systematic or- 
ganization of our forces, and the conveniences 
for easily handling this class of work. Youalso 
undoubtedly noticed the high grade of all our 
special machinery for manufacturing, This 
enables us to manufacture more cheaply this 
high grade of work than competitors whoare 
manufacturing in a small way could possibly 
do. Our reputation has been made, and our 
trade secured by the completeness of each 
separate machine sold in the market. This 
has been Mr. Smith’s special ambition, to 
build a machine so good that no competitor 
could afford to build it for the money the com- 
pany sell them for, even were their rights 
under the company’s patents secured to them. 

Thus terminated the interview with Mr, 
Clark. But the reporter was forcibly im- 
pressed with his closing reply, and could not 
help but think that, if all so-called monop- 
olists would manage their business on the 
same principles adopted by this company, no 
reason would exist for complaint against this 
class of manufacturers. After visiting the 


various departments of the establishment, 
seeing the large number of men employed, 
the vast amount of material consumed, the 
reporter’ was also most forcibly impressed 
.With the great benefit which all classes in 
Jackson derive from this prosperous thriving 
and constantly growing enterprise. 

Mr. Clark, who is an old resident of Jack- 
son, has been connected with the company in 


an important position for many years, and 
his selection as the manager of the European 
business is evidence of the high esteem in 
which he is held by the company. He with 
Col. Mason will leave for California in a day 
or 80, and as soon after his return as practi- 
cable, he will take his departure for Europe. 
—Jackson ( Mich.) Patriot. 


A RATIONAL VIEW OF BOILER EXPLOSIONS. 


When the cork of a soda-water bottle is 
set free it escapes with considerable violence 
and noise. It behaves in a manner like a 
projectile shot from agun. ‘There is this 
difference, however, between the projectile 
and the cork—that the whole of the project- 
ing work must be done on the latter after it 
has left the neck of the bottle. In the case 
of a gun, the work is done on the shot while 
it is moving up the barrel and acquiring ve- 
locity. The motion of the cork is extremely 
slow until it escapes from the bottle. The 
motion of the projectile from the gun is most 
rapid at the moment it leaves the muzzle. 
We have a strict analogy between the flight 
of a soda-water bottle cork and that of a bit 
of boiler plate. The cast iron top of the 
dome of a locomotive was a few years ago 
blown through the roof of a station. All the 
bolts securing the dome top gave way, andit 
sailed through the air some hundreds of feet. 

Now, it is very easy to say that the flight of 
this mass of cast iron is readily explained. 
“It was blown into the air.” “It was vio- 
lently forced off by the steam.” ‘‘The steam 
shot it off,” and a dozen similar explanations 
may be given. But engineers do not rest con-' 
tent with vague statements of this kind. 
They see that the cast iron must have been 
put into very rapid motion indeed in a very 
minnte fraction of time, and they want to 
know how the motion was actively impressed 
on it. As soon as we begin to use figures, we 
discover that vague generalities really convey 
no adequate idea at all of what takes place. 

Let us suppose, for the sake of illustration, 
that the cast iron dome was 18 inches in di- 
ameter, 24 inches area, and that it weighed 
100 pounds. Also, we shall assume that it 
was projected to a height of 100 feet. In or- 
der that it should attain to this altitude, it 
must have an initial velocity atleast as great 
as that which it would acquire if it fell 100 
feet. Allowing a little for the retarding in- 
fluence of the air, the initial velocity must 
have been 82 feet per second. The boiler 
pressure being 120 pounds on the square inch: 
the total effort lifting the dome would be 
80,480 pounds. We have, therefore, a force of 
80,480 pounds, a velocity of 82 feet, and a 
weight of 100 pounds. Through what space 
must this force operate on the weight? A 
very simple calculation suffices to show that 
the force of 30,480 pounds must act through 
a space of about .82 of afoot. -It will be 
seen from this that the steam must have ex- 
erted its full pressure of 120 pounds on the 
square inch until the lid of the dome had 
beed parted from it by a distance of about 4 
inches. 

In boiler explosions the same thing hap- 
pens. The pressure follows, so to speak, - 
the flying fragments for a certain distance 
after disruption takes place. In the same 
way, the column of escaping carbonic acid 
gas rising from the neck of a soda-water bot- 
tle imparts a high velocity to the cork after 
this last is quite free of the bottle. It is in 
this way that the projection of fragments to 
a great distance is brought about, and we do 
not think it hecessary that water should be 
called into play for the mere projection of 
portions of the plates. As we should state 
the case, the phenomenon of a boiler explo- 
sion would be somewhat as follows: First, 
rending takes place through a weak joint or 
corroded plate; secondly, there is a violent 
outburst of steam; chirdly, there is a fall in 
pressure; fourthly, portions of the water are 
propelled with great violence against the 
boiler sHell, which is shattered thereby; 
fifthly, the steam generated from the lib- 
erated water imparts,in the way we have 
tried to explain, high initial velocities to the 
fragments, converts them into so many pro- 
jectiles, and spreads ruin around. 


The point worth special notice about all 
this is that the steam keeps together, so to 
speak, and does not escape by fissures or 
cracks, It might be thought that the 
moment the steam dome cover, which we 
have already used for the purpose of illustra- 
tion, was raised at all, the steam would all 
rush out sideways, and that the cover would 
be projected but a few feet. This is not the 
case; the steam does not diverge to the right 
or left; its molecules advance, each in a 
straight line, behaving like a minute projec- 
tile; and this columnar advance of a gas, free 
to diverge right or left, but going straight on, 
is the main cause of the violence of boiler 
explosions as manifested by the flight of 
fragments to great distances.—London En- 
gineer, 
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TWENTY STATEMENTS ON MODERN MILLING 
AND MILL MACHINERY. 


BY J, M. CASE. 


There can be found in almost every issue of 
the milling journals, old-fashioned fellows 
who still cling to the antiquated system of 
stone milling, and make grave prophecies of 
the speedy return to the good old burr. Such 
articles are misleading and ought not to be 
admitted to a place in any first-class milling 
journal. 

There is nothing more clearly demonstrated 
than the fact that burrs, for manufacturing 
flour, have fulfilled their- mission. It is 
equally clearly demonstrated that rolls are 
superior to all systems of milling so far de- 
veloped, and discussions in milling journals 
should be how to improve and perfect the 
best known system, or how can we eyolve 
something better, rather than shall we return 
to the antiquated and abandoned systems 
of the past. : 

Taking this view of the subject, [ wish to 
present a few thoughts. condensed into sim- 
ple conclusions, which my experience in the 
erection of mills and milling machinery has 
led me to during the recent revolutions in 
milling. 

1. Milling consists essentially in granula- 
tion and separation. That system which will 
reduce the wheat berry to flour with the least 
intermingling of the branny fiber, or germ 
product, and at the same time keep up the 
proper granulation, is necessarily the best 
system. 

2. In burr milling there are an innumer- 
able number of fine particles of bran inter- 
mingled with the chop, in sucha manner that 
no system of bolting, or re-bolting, can ever 
remove them. This is due to the abrading 
action of the millstone. No further state- 
ment need be made to answer all the soph- 
istry ever written in favor of stone milling. 

3. Next to a perfect reduction of the 
wheat to middlings, a correct system of sep- 
arations is most important. This science, if 
it can be called such, may be summed up in 
three distinct principles. First, remoye all 
eoarse stock before making flour. Second, 
make no returns, Third, don’t let good mid- 
diings or flour reach the tail of the mill. The 
first proposition is essential to get clear flour; 
the second. to preyent the accumulation of 
impure material; the third, to prevent a large 
percentage of low grade. This covers the 
whole field, and the intelligent programmer 
who can carry it out with the least possible 
machinery or bolts is the best expert. 

4, ‘‘Seam-dirt ”’ does not grow in a wheat 
berry. Hence, the advantages hoped to be 
gained by splitting the wheat through the 
seam and sending the half berries to a mill- 
stone are often delusive. The brown flour 
obtained from the first break is due more to 
the scouring action of the break machine and 
scalper than to any deposit in the seam. 

5. The best first break machine is a roll 
with two corrugations to the inch, breaking 
against a stationary, smooth surface. A 
stationary surface is preferable toa movable 
one, owing to the fact that it does not crush 
or soften the berry so much. 

6. The best corrugations for the breaks 
are two, eight, twelve, sixteen, twenty and 
twenty-four; the first three breaking against 
the back of the teeth and the last three front, 
cut saw tooth. 

7. Roller mills, like sewing machines, are 
very similar in construction; differing 
mainly in the feed and adjustments, nearly 
all having adopted nearly the same standard 
corrugations, hence all will do good work; 
but some are more complicated than others; 
some have a less effective feed than others, 
and hence, require more looking after, and 
are liable to make more uneven work and less 
perfect finish. 

8. Some of the essential features of a roll 
are as follows: The roll should not depend 
upon the spring to keep it from running 
together when the feed runs out. The set 
should be positive. It should automatically 
shut off its feed before the roll stops. This 
will save throwing the rolls apart, and con- 
sequently a saving-of unground wheat as well 
as labor, Millers donot know how much 
is lost by throwing the rolls apart every time 
the mill stops. I offer this hint for the bene- 
fit of manufacturers, as well as millers. 
They will eventually be compelled to recog- 
nize these important features. 

9. A purifier is simply a machine caleu- 
lated to cause ‘a current of air to pass up 
through the middlings. An old wheat bin 
forty inches wide and ten feet long, with a 
shaking riddle applied, and a fan to produce 
a suction or blast, will make just as good a 
separation as any machine ever made, so 
long as the cloth is kept clean. 

10, All sub-divided compartments, pock- 
ets, combined suction and blast, are of no 
practical utility, but a positive detriment in 
the construction of a purifier. 

1. Asuction and a blast fan are the same 
in their operation updn middlings. In the one 


case there is a minute reduction in the den- 
sity of the atmosphere above the riddle ; in 
the other case there is a trifling increased 
density below the riddle. This unbalanced 
condition causes a current of air, and this 
current will act precisely the same, whether 
there be a decrease or increase of the normal 
density of the air. This thought borne in 
mind will save inventors many foolish exper- 
iments. 

12. An octagon or ribbed centrifugal reel 
will bolt more freely and the cloth will keep 
cleaner than round or cylindrical centrifu- 
gals. The reason of this is two-fold: First, 
the ribs carry up the stock and drop it upon 
beaters in large quantities; and second, there 
is a dead air chamber between each rib which 
permits the material in motion to reach the 
cloth more freely. A six or eight-ribbed reel 
will generally bolt all round, while a round 
reel will generally bolt only on opposite sides. 
predict that the hexagon or octagon reels will 
eventually be universally adopted. 

13. Centrifugal reels are best calculated 
to handle the cut-offs and low grade stock at 
the tail of the mill. They will make a good 
separation on any class of stock which has 
been scalped through cloth nor coarser than 
No. 9, but no better than the old-fashioned 
chest, while they are more troublesome and 
require more power; hence, they are not to 
be recommended for first bolting. 

14, Burrs should not be used to reduce 
any class of material in « mill, except per- 
feetiy clean middlings, and even for this pur- 
pose rolls are the superior. Few millers will 
keep the burrs in perfect condition. It will 
always paya miller in changing over to make 
a full roller mill. 

15. Scratch rolls will reduce more mid- 
dlings than smooth, and are less liable to 
heat or cake, and will generally make a closer 
finish; but smooth rolls make a whiter flour, 
and if a suflicient number are used they are 
preferable. 

16. Thenumber of breaks to do good work 
depends largely upon the quantity of mate- 
rial, to be operated upon. A five-break mill 
with light feed will make more middlings 
than an eight-break mill over-loaded. Millers 
generally estimate on too little grinding sur- 
face for their break rolls to make the best 
granulation. Six breaks is enough under all 
circumstances, provided the rolls are of suf- 
ficient size for the work desired. 

17. The proper speed fora nine-inch roll 
is 350 revolutions per minute; for a six-inch 
roll 500. It is preferable to run at a higher 
speed, rather than be limited, in breaking or 
flouring capacity. 

18. Sharp corrugations for the breaks will 
make more sub-tails or small pieces of broken 
wheat, and the break chop will look browner 
than that made on smooth or rounded corru- 
gation, but at the same time the sharp corru- 
gations make more middlings and of a firmer, 
better condition, which will purify with 
much less waste in the dust room, the break 
flour is more granular, more patent can be 
made, and the g neral results are decidedly 
in favor of a sharp corrugation for the five- 
inch and six-inch breaks. This has become 
recognized, not only in this country but all 
over Europe. 

19. Porcelain rolls make an excellent 
reduction on middlings, but it requires 
twice as many of them as scratched rolls. 
They require skillful handling to keep from 
injuring the grinding surfaces. 

20. A 25-barrel roller mill can be made to 
do just as good work as a mill of 5,000 barrels 
capacity, and just as economical as to quan- 
tity of wheat, low grade, etc. It costs the 
small miller more per barrel to manufacture 
his flour than the large one, but if the small 
miller has a local trade sufficient to keep his 
mill running he will get better prices for his 
flour. It is a fact that first-class small mills 
are making more money in proportion to their 
investment than the larger ones. 

These propositions I have given off-hand 
as they have occurred to me. I am aware 
there are those who will take opposite views 
to many of these statements, but they are 
honestly made and are the result of several 
years experience in mill building.—American 
Miller. 


THE FUNNIEST RAILWAY YARN YOU EVER READ. 


LIVELY TIMES IN A SLEEPING CAR. 


‘It seemed as if the devil had broken loose 
among our passengers last night,” said the 
conductor of the sleeping car to two of his 
comrades, as he sat twirling his blonde mus- 
tache in the restaurant opposite the depot. 
‘* We had the liveliest kind of a time pretty 
nearly all night. Oh, I could split my sides 
laughing when | think of the two Dutchmen, 
the nervous man and the old dame in berth 
No. 10. Then there was the bald headed 
man, too. Ha, ha! 

You want the yarn, do you? Well, Vil 
begin by telling you that we had a big load— 
that is, a big load of passengers. We were 
so full that in several cases we made two 
friends occupy the same berth. The first 
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incident that occured to make things lively 
was a row, or, rather, a sort of outburst of 
popular indignation against that pest of the 
sleeping car, the restless chatterbox. It was 
a little after eleven o’clock, and we were 
bowling along at the rate of about forty-five 
miles an hour. Most everybody had retired 
to their berths and were trying to get to sleep. 

They were seriously disturbed in this 
attempt by a couple of German fellows, who 
occupied upper berths close together, and 
who persisted in jabbering away to each 
other. Had they talked German it would 
have been bad enough; but, like most for- 
eigners who cannot speak our lingo, they 
chose to use English in preference to their 
own language. And never has English been 
worse maltreated than it was by those two 
fellows. As for the nature of their conversa- 
tion, it was just of that kind which is cal- 
culated to put murder in the heart of the 
man who is compelled to listen to it. It was 
just about like this:— 

“Du, Yustav!” 

“Chaw.” 

“Kaun you schliep, you?” 

“Haw?” 

“Kaun you schliep, you?” 

“Op I schliep kaun?” 

sOVa we?” 

“Naw.” 

Or the talk might turn 
this way:— 

“Du, Yustav!” 

“Chaw.” 

“You know der Ludwig Pfaffenhimmel- 
berger, der pig lager bier brewer, vot marriet 
der Lumpenfeiner’s tochter?”’ 

“Haw?” 

“You know der pig lager bier brewer, der 
Ludwig Pfaffenhimmelberger, vot to der 
Lumpenfeiner’s tochter marriet was?” 

“Op I den Pfaffenhimmelberger know?” 

“Yaw:’? 

“ITeem dot der lager pier prewer vas ?”” 

“Yaw.” 

“Vot married den 
ter?”’ 

SO erws?2 

“Nau, kemne nicht.” 

“Naw!” 

“Naw.” 

It was about the fifty-ninth time that ‘Du, 
Yustay!”’ had been begun when suddenly the 
head of a thin faced man, with small black 
eyes and a big black frown, protruded from 
the curtains of a berth next to that occupied 
by Fritz. Ile was evidently a nervous man, 
and it was also evident that he was wrought 
up to the highest pitch. 

“You dod-gasted Dutchmen, he cried, 
furiously, ‘“‘who in the name of ensanguined 
Hades can get a wink of sleep with that in- 
fernal yaw-ing and naw-ing dinging in one’s 
ears? It’s worse, I swear, than two tabby 
cats on a housetop. You’ve kept it up long 
enough. Shut up, now, both of you, or I'll 
build a head on youas big as Pike’s Peak.” 

Murmurs of approval of this threat came 
from behind several curtains in the im- 
mediate vicinity. For a few minutes there 
was quiet. But, presently, Fritz’s voice was 
again heard. 

“Du, Yustay!” 

“Chaw.” 

“Vot vos it dot feller say apout der Bike’s 
Beak?” 

“Haw?” 

“Vot dot feller der Bike’s Beak apout 
say?”” 

“Ob I know der Bike’s Beak apout?” 

“Yaw.” 

“Naw.” 

oN” 

At this instant the curtains of the ner- 
yous man’s berth flew wide apart and the 
nervous man sprang out on the floor. He 
stepped up to Fritz’s berth. All the fury of 
his manner had disappeared and had been 
replaced by asort of calm, cool, determined 
deliberation. There was a glitter, though, 
in his eyes which was not pleasant to look at. 

“See here, Mr. Dutchman,” he said very 
slowly and quietly; “it’s a question of either 
you or I leaving this car. If this thing was 
kept up much longer there’d be a homicide 
here; that’s what’s the matter. Hither you'd 
pitch out of the window or I would, Now, 
shall | murder you, or will you murder me? 

Which is it to be?” 
| After some little argument between Fritz 
jand the nervous man the affair came to an 
end something in this wise:— 

“Yustay, shall we stay hier to be mortered 
in der gombany’s gar?” 

“Op vee here stay shall und mortered be?’, 

“Yaw?” 
at? 

“Den vee stay op und goschmokea piper?” 

“Op vee stay op und go schmoke a fifer?”’ 

“YawP” i 

“Yaw.” 

A few minutes later, followed by wither- 
ing looks from the nervous man, the two 
Germans were heavily plodding their way 
toward the smoking car. 

For a time there was peace and quietude 
‘in the sleeper, The car lamps burned with 


something like 


Lumpenfeiner’s toch- 


a dim and yellow light as the train rushed 
through the darkness with a gently swaying 
motion. Searcely twenty minutes had 
elapsed from the time of the Germans de- 
parture when suddenly a loud, piercing 
shriek rang through the car. In an instant 
curtains were dashed aside to make way for 
sleepy looking heads, all the attachés of the 
car who were on duty came running forward 
and the voice of the nervous man was heard 
raised in angry protest. 

“In the name of a thousand furies,’ he 
cried, what’s the matter now? Has the en-jine 
burst her boiler, or is it only somebody that’s 
cut one of those infernal Dutchmen’s throats. 
All this car needs is a throttle valve anda 
stretch of river to turn it into a first class 
calliope.”’ 

In the meantime the initial scream had 
been repeated several times with added 
energy and strength. The screams came 
from berth No. 10, from which could beseen 
protruding a pair of legs and the coat tails 
of astout man. The colored porter seized 
these coat tails and asked their owner what 
the matter was. In reply there came a 
smothered voice, exclaiming:— 

“There’s a devil in my berth, and she’s got 
me by the ears.’ 

This remark was supplemented by another 
shrill scream and an equally shrill female 
voice, which cried:— 

“Take him away! take him away! the vil- 
lain, the scoundrel!” 

The porter squeezed his head into the berth 
and amoment later was heard saying:— 

“Perhaps if you stop screaming ma’m, and 
let go of the gen’elman’s ears, he may be 
able to get his-self out.” 

“Oh, the rascal! the villian!” 

shrill female voice, ‘‘there.’’ 
At this moment there was an exclamation 
of agony from the owner of the legs, as if 
his ears had been violently wrenched, fol- 
lowed by an agitation of the coat tails. The 
next instant a bald head anda very red face 
were withdrawn from the berth. Glancing in- 
to the vacancy thus made we all perceived an 
elderly lady, thin and grim looking, and with 
her hair done up in crimps, sitting half up- 
right in the berth. Beside her lay another 
female form. 

Hastily throwing her shawl over her head 
and about her scraggy shoulders the old dame 
just opened on Mr. Baldhead for all she was 
worth. She called him a ‘tmean, cowardly 
villain, a shameless old seamp, who insulted 
unprotected women.” She said that he 
ought to be lynched, and would be “if there 
were any men that were men around.” At 
last she was calmed down a bit and her story 
was got out of her. She was occupying the 
berth with her servant girl. She had been 
awakened by some one trying to get into the 
berth. She had at once seized the intruder 
by the ears and had called for assistance. 

“And very effectually you did it, too, mad- 
am,” remarked the nervous man. ‘‘Consider- 
ing the disturbance that has been made, I 
don’t know but what you’re right in that 
there remark as to there being a call for a 
case of lynching in this car.” 

The baldheaded man protested. He told 
his story. He had engaged a berth which he 
was to occupy with his nephew. The latter 
had left him some time before to go to their 
berth, as he thought. He had just finished 
reading his book in the parlor car and had 
come in to go to bed. He thought he recog- 
nized this berth as his, and in the semi-dark- 
ness, it was impossible to distinguish the 
figure in the berth from that of his nephew. 
Just as he had put his head in he had been 
seized by the ears and the screaming had 
begun. He really thought that the devil had 
taken possession of him. Such a vicious and 
unreasonable old wretch of a woman it had 
never been his misfortune to come across 
before. And the old gentleman put hishand 
feelingly to his outraged ears. 

What was the number of the gentleman’s 
berth? No. 14. Oh, yes; that was two berths 
further up, and the porter took the old gentle- 
man in hand and showed him the way. His 
nephew was not yet in bed? No; he had, 
been in the cara few minutes before, and had 
remarked that he would join some gentlemen 
in a game of cards in the smoker. With an 
angry glance toward berth No. 10 the old 
gentleman clambered into bed. 

It seemed that the elderly lady had some 
difficulty in getting to sleep after the excite- 
ment. Anyway, in less than half an hour 
after her encounter with the elderly gentle- 
man she was seen to emerge from her berth 
and go forward, presumably bent on a visit 
to the icewater tank. Before starting out 


cried the 


she loosely pinned a pocket handkerchief 
with a violet border to the curtains of her 
berth, so that she should have no difficulty 
in recognizing her resting place on her 
return, Hardly was her back turned when 
the two Germans, Gustay and Fritz, came 
blundering back to their beds. In passing 
No. 10 Fritz clumsily knocked against the 
handkerchief, brushing ,it away with his 
shoulder, It dropped on his arm, and after 
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being carried a few steps by him fell to the 
ground, In so doing it attracted Gustav’s 
attention. He pointed to it, and Fritz picked 
it up and saw the the pin sticking in it. 

“Where it belongs?” he asked of Gustay. 

‘Where belongs it?” 

“Yaw,” 

“Daw,” replied Gustay, pointing sleepily 
to the curtains opposite which it had 
fallen. 

In another instant Fritz had pinned the 
handkerchief with the violet border to the 
curtains of No. 14. 

Five minutes later the elderly lady reap- 
peared. She stopped in front of where the 
violet bordered handkerchief hung. She 
parted the curtains and with a chilly shiver 
crawled hasti y into the berth. 

Fully twenty-five minutes must have 
elapsed after the Germans had sought their 
respective berths, when from No. 14 there 
came an unearthly, blood-curdling shriek, 
followed by angry exclamations in a deep 
bass. Again the carattachés rushed forward, 
again affrighted and sleepy heads appeared 
behind curtains, again was the voice of the 
nervous man to be heard upraised in flow- 
ing and prolonged outburst of profanity. 
The curtains of No. 14 were torn apart by the 
porter, and the elderly lady and the bald- 
headed man were found struggling desper- 
ately in each other’s arms. With some diffi- 
culty they were torn apart and assisted from 
the berth. The elderly lady was speechless 
with rage; the baldheaded man was almost 
equally angry. 
first. 

“T think I amin my own berth this time,” 
he cried, “I have not moved from it since I 
got in. This isa conspiracy, I say. I shall 
sue this company for loss of character.’ 

“What!” screamed the elderly lady. ‘This 
your berth, you old villain? Where is that 
girl? Where are you, Mary Jane?” 

“Here, if you please ma’am,”’ answered the 
girl, her head protruding from the curtains 
of No. 10. 

‘What are you doing in that berth, you 
hussey?”” 

“Please, ma’am this [{isour berth. I have 
not stirred from it since we went to sleep.” 

“Sure enough,” put in the porter, with a 
broad grin, ‘that’s your berth, ma’am, and 
this ’ere berth belongs to this gen’elman.’ 

‘*My berth—his berth—in the berth with a 
man—Mary Jane—Oh! Oh! He! oh!——” 

And the elderly lady was in hysterics. 

“T shall sue this company? repeated the 
baldheaded man with austerity. 

“Sue this company? is it?” howled the 
nervous man, with dilating eyeballs. 
“Well, I should smile if we would’nt. 
Call this dodgasted den a sleeping 
ear, do they? All that’s needed here 
is a pinch of brimstone and a pitchfork to 
convert it into a first-class Inferno!” 

The lull of silence which followed the 
neryous man’s stormy anger was broken by 
two voices from the upper berths :— 

“Du, Yustay, kann you schleep mit all dot 
noise?” 

“Op I mit all dot noise schleep kann?” 

“Yaw? 

“Naw!” 


A HIGH TOWER PROJECTED AT PARIS. 

The Washington monument may not long 
enjoy its pre-eminence as the highest struc- 
ture in the world. An iron tower of the 
height of 1,000 feet is to be erected in the 
grounds of the French Exhibition in 1889, 
An elevator, the safety of which is guaran- 
teed, will communicate with the summit, 
and yisitors to the exhibition will be taken 
to the top for a small fee. Those who have 
the courage to make the ascent will enjoy an 
almost uninterrupted view for nearly 100 
miles all round. The tower will also be 
utilized for astronomical and meteorological 
observations, for experiments in optic signal- 
ing for the investigation of certain problems 
in experimental physics, and for various 
other scientific purposes. It will, perhaps, 
be remembered that a tower of the same 
elevation was spoken of in connection with 
the Centennial Exhibition at Philadel phia 
but the necessary financial backing could 
not be had for the enterprise and the project 
was dropped. 


WATER POWER FOR CITIES. 


In London the plan of distributing water 
power in pipes for manufacturing purposes, 
running lathes, elevators, etc., is now in suc- 
cessfuloperation. The franchise isowned by 
the General Hydranlic Power Company. The 
water is taken from the Thames, filtered 
through sponge filters then forced through 
the pipes by steam power. There is a press- 
ure of 700 pounds to the inch in the mains. 
The mains which now measure in the aggre- 
gate seven or eight miles, are cast-iron pipes 
six inches in diameter; they are cast in nine- 
feet lengths, and are tested to 2,500 pounds 
per square inch at theworks. The joints are 
turned and bored spigots and sockets, and are 
made tight with gutta percha rings, the neces- 
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sary pressure being obtained by 14-inch bolts 
passing through the lugs on each pipe. As 
each section is laid, the water is admitted to 
test the joints; and after that, if they are 
tight very little more trouble is experienced. 
Stop valves are inserted every 400 or 500 yards, 
and by their aid the position of a leak can be 
located within that distance, after which it is 
easily found. The financial success of the 
company is no longer a matter of doubt. Since 
January 1 of the present year, the amount of 
water delivered has increased 40 per cent. and 
would be much greater if all the intended 
consumers had their machinery in place. The 
charges for power are based upon a minimum 
payment of 25s. per quarter for each machine, 
and a sliding scale for the water, which is 
measured by meter as it is exhausted. In 
many cases the cost of lifting by the compa- 
ny’s power is as low as a half-penny per ton 
lifted 50 feet high. 
CHICAGO'S GRAIN TRADE. 
Notwithstanding many untoward circum- 
stances and a vast deal of discrimination 
against her, Chicago still maintains her posi- 
tion as the leading grain market of the 
world. A glance at the following table will 
show how the grain trade of the Garden City 
has increased in the last sixteen years: 
Received, Shipped, 


bushels. bushels, 
« 68,417,510 . 


Of the receipts in 1884, 27,960,340 bushels 
were wheat; 59,606,449 were corn; 87,558,200 
were oats; 3,417,595 were rye, and 8,555,519 
bushels were barley. 

The annexed table gives the name and 
capacity of each of the regular elevators of 
Chicago. There are besides a number of 
private warehouses and elevators attached to 
manufacturing establishments; but how 
much capacity they represent cannot be de- 
finitely stated : 

Name of Elevator. 
Central elevator ‘A 
Central elevator “B 
C., B. & Q. elevator “A 
C., B. & Q. elevator “B”, 
C., B. & Q. elevator “O" 
©., B. & Q. elevator “D 
C., B. & Q. elevator “EB 
Rock Island elevate A 
Rock Island elevator “ B 
Galena elevator... 
Air Line elevator. 
Northwestern elevator 
Fulton eleyato 
City elevator, 
Union elevato; 
Towa elevator 
St. Paul elevator 
Illinois River eleya 
National elevator... 
Chicago and St. Louis elevatoi 
Neely's elevator...........055.+ 
Chicago and Danyille elevator. 
Chicago and Pacific elevator 
Wabash eleyator......... 
Western Indiana elevator 
Seaverns elevator. 
Hess elevator 


Total CApAClty........cccosscesescevescoees 27,800,000 

It is said that a new elevator will be built 
in this city the coming season by the Chicago 
and Pacific Elevator Co:, with a capacity of 
a million bushels. This will bring the total 
storage capacity up to nearly 30,000,000 
bushels.—American Elevator and Grain Trade. 


Capacity, bus, 
1,000,000 


750,000 


FAHRENHEIT AND CENTIGRADE THERMOM.- 
ETERS. 

The freezing and boiling points of water 
under a certain atmospheric pressure are the 
basis of the calculation in arranging the 
scale of all thermometers, but in Fahrenheit 
the freezing point, or zero, is stated as 82, and 
the boiling as 212, the intervening space being 
divided into 180 equal degrees, and in Centi- 
grade the freezing point is marked ‘0,” and 
the boiling point 100, the intervening space 
being divided into 100 equal parts, thus: 

Fahrenhett. Centigrade, 


Water Boils... ..00..+s000 04 2 100 


Divided into 


180 equal spaces. 


Divided into 
100 equal spaces. 


Water Freezes.............. 82 0 


Therefore, to bring, say 60 F. to ©. 60—82 =28, 
then 180; 100 :: 28 = 15.50 

Therefore, to bring, say 15 ©. to F. 100; 180:: 
Bam 20 + B2— SOF 

Therefore, to bring, say 28 F, to 0, 82—23=9 below 
zero 180; 100::9=—5C 

Therefore, to bring, say —5JU. to F. 100 : 180::—h=9 
below zero, or 23F 


4! no more than wooden barrels. 


PAPER BARRELS. 

A correspondent of the American Business 
Guide, writing from Hartford, Gonn., has the 
following about making paper barrels: 

“T noticed in the last issue of the Guide an 
account of paper barrels being manufactured 
in Hartford, and being on the spot and anx- 
ious to see all late and new inventions, took 
the trouble, or I will say pleasure, to find 
out all points regarding their manufacture. 
The company that have at last perfected the 
machinery for manufacturing the barrels, 
have worked on it for seven years, and in the 
face of great difficulties, at last see their ef- 
forts crowned with success, as they have the 
most perfect barrel ever seen. To prove the 
merit of the barrel they loaded a car with 100 
and shipped them to Minneapolisby rail, then 
it was shipped back by the lakes, and then 
reshipped by cars back to Minneapolis. On 
the way back the train was wrecked and the 
car almost destroyed, yet when it reached 
Minneapolis,the wreck of a door broken off and 
the barrels rolled out, not a particle of flour 
was found on the car floor, notwithstanding 
the hard usage the car had sustained. The 
spectators could hardly believe that the hun- 
dred barrels contained flour, but upon open- 
ing them expressed their admiration at this 
neat way of shipping flour, as by these barrels 
none is lost, while by the old way from one to 
five barrels of flour are lost in each carload, 
added to which there is also a large cost on 


224 | the trip for cooperage. This barreldoes away 


with the loss of flour and cooperage and costs 
I understand 
thereis now a company being formed in Minne- 
apolis that will at once, at a cost of $300,000, 
build a manufactory that will turn out 10,000 
paper barrels a day, and no doubt these will, 
in time, largely do away with wooden barrels. 
The company here also manufacture a paper 
barrel for shipping oil in, and a barrel full of 
oil has been shipped around to San Francisco 
without losing a drop. The paper barrel is a 
great success and a great invention, and, no 
doubt, the patentees will reap their well- 
earned reward.” 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 

Currine GLASs BY HBAT.--Many directions 
have been given for cutting glass by the ac- 
tion of heat: by setting on fire a string wet 
with turpentine, by friction with a cord, by a 
hot iron, and the like. Of these the hot iron 
is the simplest and the best. The following 
directions forthe method, and also for making 
pencils or pastils to be used in a similar way, 
are from the Young Scientist: 

The iron rod (acommon poker answers very 
well) should be somewhat pointed, and the 
line along which the cut is to be made should 
be marked by chalk, or by pasting a thin strip 
of paper alongside of it; then make a file 
mark to commence the cut; apply the hot iron 
and a crack will start, and this crack will 
follow the iron wherever we choose to lead it. 
In this way jars are easily made out of old 
bottles, and broken vessels of different kinds 
may be cut up into new forms. Flat glass 
may also be cut into the most intricate and 
elegant forms. 

Sometimes it is not convenient to use a red- 
hot iron, and some persons fail in its use. In 
such cases carbon pencils or pastils may be 
used. ‘I'hey may be made according to differ- 
ent recipes of which we give three: 

1. Dissolve 100 parts of gum arabic in 240 
parts of water and mix the solution with a 
paste prepared by triturating 40 parts of pow- 
dered tragacanth with 640 parts of hot water. 


Then having dissolved 20 parts storax and 20 
parts of benzoin into 90 parts of alcohol (0.880) 
strain the latter solution, and add it to the 
mixed mucilage. Finally mix the whole inti- 
mately with 240 to 280 parts’ of poWderéd 
charcoal, so as to be uniform throughout. 
The charcoal should previously be passed 
through a fine sieve. The doughy massis cut 
into suitable pieces, which are rolled between 
two boards dusted over with coal dust, until 
cylindrical strips about one centimeter in 
thickness are formed which are allowed to dry 
slowly between blotting paper. When using 
them one end is pointed like a lead-peneil, 
and, after having previously made a scratch 
in the glass with a file or diamond, the heated 
and glowing end of the pencil is carried along 
the line in which the glass is intended to be 
fractured. , 

2. Dissolve 8 to 10 parts of tragacanth in 
about 100 parts of hot water; add to the mix- 
ture under stirring, 30 parts of acetate of lead 
and 60 parts of finely-sifted beechwood char- 
coal, and proceed as in the previous formula. 

8. Sticks of soft wood (willow or poplar), 
of about the thickness of a finger, which must 
be thoroughly dry, are immersed for about 
one week in a concentrated solution of acetate 
of lead, after which they are again dried. 
When ignited these sticks burn like glazier’s 
charcoal, 

The first formula is that of Berzelius, and 
yields the best product, as it burns much 
slower than the others, These pastils main- 


tain a more uniform heat than a hot iron 
which is constantly getting cold. 


STEEL CAstIN@s are fast coming into use 
everywhere. The iron foundries of England 
are complaining loudly of the rage which ex- 
ists there at the present time for steel castings, 
and the consequent falling off of their trade. 
Wherever strength and trustworthiness are 
needed steel castings are slowly but surely 
oustingiron ones. The number of steel found- 
ries is rapidly increasing in England, and 
the consequent competition still weakens the 
prices. Many iron founders would fain make 
steel castings also, if they could. But there 
seemslittle general prospect of substitution at 
present, so trying have been the recent years. 


SAFETY Piuas.—An alloy of 5 parts bis- 
muth, 1 of tin and 1 of lead, will melt at 250°, 
or 15 pounds pressure. If you diminish the 
bismuth to 4 parts, it will melt at the boiling 
of water; if you leave the lead out, and take 
equal parts of bismuth and tin, it will melt at 
280°, or 80 pounds pressure; change this pro- 
portion and you may make an alloy melting 
at 290°, 300°, or 310°, equivalent to about 40, 
50 or 60 pounds pressure. When you make an 
alloy of bismuth, using only tin and lead, you 
will find that only 8 parts tin and 2 of lead 
will melt at 320°, or 75 pounds pressure, and 
8 of tin and 1 of lead 340°, or 100 pounds 
pressure. 

AMALGAMATING IRON.—First clean the ar- 
ticle with hydrochloric acid, and then plunge 
it into a solution of sulphate of copper, to 
which a little hydrochloric acid is added; it 
will then become coppered. Make a solution 
of bichloride of mercury, mixed also with a 
few drops of hydrochloric acid, and put the 
coppered iron init, when it will become amal- 
gamated. 

A RELIABLE filler for porous hard wood is 
made as follows: Stir boiled oil and corn- 
starch into a very thick paste, add a little 


japan, and reduce with turpentine, but add 
no color for light ash. For dark ash and 


chestnut use a little raw sienna; for walnut, 
burnt umber and a slight amount of Vene- 
tian red; for bay wood, burnt sienna. In no 
case use more color than is required to over- 
come the white appearance of the starch, 
unless it is wished to stain the wood. The 
filler is worked with brush and rags in the 
usual manner, Let it dry 48 hours, or until it 
is in a condition to rub down with No. 0 
sand-paper, without much gumming up, and 
if an extra fine finish is desired, fill again 
with the same materials, using less oil, but 
more of japan and turpentine. 


MENDING A Bretr.—When a leather belt 
has been slightly injured by rain or by being 
wet in any other manner, it should be dried 
as much as possible, and laps that may be 
started can be fastened by a little cement, 
the composition of which, as follows, is fur- 
nished by the Page Belting Company: Equal 
proportions of good glue and Prussian gela- 
tine dissolved in water, and cooked in a tin 
vessel set into a large one containing water, 
Do not allow the vessel containing the 
cement to set quite on the bottom. It should 
be cooked until it is quite thick and ropy; it 
can then be worked into the places where the 
laps are started by, means of a knife. The 
belt should then be hammered until dry, and 
a few pegs may be used, which can be 
obtained from any local shoemaker. Cut the 
pegs off a little from the surface on the 
reversed side, and hammer them down on a 
flatiron, anvil, or lapstone. 


SUGGESTIONS ABOUT BELTING.--Many seri- 
ous delays often occur in mills and factories 
where belting is used, by trusting the super- 
vision of the belts to incompetent persons. It 
should be the rule of every careful manufac- 
turer to employ none but experienced ma- 
chinists to rhanage the belts and to be entirely 
responsible for them. A competent man will 
not have a belt of greater length than is neces- 
sary; for as is well known long belts sag 
heavily and cause so hard a drawing on the 
shaft as to increase the friction on the bear- 
ings. The motion, too, is unsteady which will 
rapidly wear out the machinery and belts. 
Inthe selection of pulleys it has been suggest- 
ed that small ones should be used where con- 
sistent, since the belt adheres much better 
at quick speed than when large pulleys were 
used and the speed is lessened. It is not 
best to so place the pulleys that the belt hangs 
horizontally, but when itis necessary to do so, 
the belt must be kept tightened, ora constant 
slipping will prevent the pulleys from doing 
the work. Where endless belts are not used 
the motion should run with the lap. It is 
economical to place the grain side next to the 
pulley, as the belt is better protected and less 
liable to crack, besides furnishing » smoother 
surface to the pulley and being less liable to 
slip. An experienced machinist says that he 
always uses castor oil to make the belt hold. 
It excludes the air from between the beltand 
the pulley better than animal oils, and al- 
though it is more expensive, he has found 
that it preserves the belt longer than any 
other oi] and keeps the leather more pliable. 
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PROPOSITION 1.—For One Dollar we 
one year and one copy of 


Ropp’s Calculator, 


in plain binding. It embodies everything in Figures that is practical, 
wants of Farmers, Mechanics and Business Men; and Re 

the art of computation easy and simple, even fora child 
100,000 business examples of almost ever. 
every person not Gost 
it will tell how many bushels 
making a single calculation. 


will send you postpaid the United States Miller for 


and is adapted to the 
ingenious and original systems, makes 
it gives the correct answer to nearly 


versed in the science of numbers. 
and pounds are in # load and how 

Inlike manner it shows the yalue of Cattle, Hogs, Hay, Coul, 
Cotton, Wool, Butter, Bugs and all other kinds of Merchandise. In computing INTEREST and 
wages it has no equal, either in easy methods or convenient tables. It shows at a glance, the 
accurate meusurements of all kinds of Lumber, Logs, Cisterns, Tanks, Barrels, Granaries, 
Wagon beds, Corncribs, Cordwood, Hay, Lunds, and Carpenters’, Plasterers’ and Bricklayers’ 
work, ete. It, however, not only tells results, but also teaches ent irely new, short and practical 
Rules and Methods for rapid commercial calculations, which will prove highly interesting to 
every student of this great and useful science. Price separate—in plain binding, 50 cents; 
No. 3, elegant binding, pocket book form, slate and memorandum, $1.00 per copy, or the 
UNrrep STATES MILLER for one year and one copy of No. 8 Calculator for $1.50. 
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PROPOSITION IV .—For One Dollar and Sixty Cents ($1.60) 


we will send, postpaid, a copy 
of the United States Miller for one year, and 


aaa] The NEW AMERICAN DICTIONARY, 
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MOST USEFUL BOOK EVER PUBLISHED 


LATEST EDITION FROM NEW PLATES. 
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A standard and reliable dictionary such as we | ald of such a book as the New American Diction- 
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All Remittances should bz made by Post Office Money Order, American Express 
Money Order, Registered Letter, or. Bank Draft on Chicago or New York. ‘Do not 
send by check on your local banks, as our banks here charge 25 cents for collect- 
ing all checks, large or small, except exchange on Chicago or New York. Money 
sent otherwise than as above, will be ut sender’s risk. Write your name plainly 
with Post Office; County.and State. . Address all orders to 


E. HARRISON CAWKER, 
Publisher of the “United States Miller,” 


Grand Avenue, 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


If you need any Book, Newspaper, or Magazine, write us. We can furnish 


at publisher's lowest prices, Mechanical Books a Specialty, 


N. B.—We shall be pleased to have millers in all sections of the country 


write us giying items of news, description of néw mills, milling processes, ete, 


MARTYRS TO DUTY. 

The appended narrative forms one more 
chapter in the record of brave men who did 
their duty regardless of self, and doing it, died 
that others might live. The account is not 
fiction, but a record of facts from a corres- 
pondent of the New York Times. . 

Were I in want of a hero I could take one 
ready made from a story told me by our cap- 
tain, himself as brave a man as ever walked 
a deck; the simple pathos of it is worthy of 
Marryatt. On the deadly Senegambian coast 
of Western Africa an English steamer is 
gliding into the mouth of one of those rivers 
in which the fever spirit makes his home. It 
is the height of the rainy season,and every man 
knows that a charge like Balaklava would be 
a light risk compared with that which he is 
about to run. Notaman is allowed to expose 
himself to the deadly dew, orto come on deck 
without having tasted food, and when the 
returning vessel leaves behind her the fever 
mists, and glides out of the river to meet the 
fresh breezes and bright waters of the sea, 
the captain breathes freely, thinking that the 
bitterness of death is past. 

The next day one of the seamen suddenly 
turns sick, and after vainly trying to go on 
with his work is sent below to his hammock. 
on the following morning two more men sick- 
en, then three, four, five, six. It hascome at 
last, just when all seemed safe. Within four 
days every man of the crew lies helpless be- 
low, and the double burden of tending the 
disabled men and working the ship falls upon 
the captain and officers. 

The only hope now is to run northward into 
the first port that offers. But who will main- 
tain the fires and who will work the engines? 
Only one fireman—an American—is still fit 
for duty, and even he is already feeling omin- 
ous symptoms which he well knows how to 
interpret. But he is not one to care for his 
own life, when those of all his shipmates are 
at stake. Without a word he goes down into 
the engine room, and remains there five days 
and nights, with only one boy to help him, 
snatching food and sleep as best he may, and 
working as few men have worked, although 
he feels his life ebbing away hour by hour. 

“On the fifth night I went down to look 
after him,” said the captain, with a signifi- 
cant tremor in his manly voice, ‘‘and hecame 
up staggering and half dazed, and said, 
‘Cap’n, I guess I’m ’most played out; I don’t 
think I can do any more.’ 

‘For God’s sake,” I said to him, ‘* hold out 
just one more night. We’re close to portnow, 
and there’s four dead already; if we don’t get 
in to-morrow morning all the rest may go 
after them.” 

“¢wrell,’ says he, ‘for your sake, Cap’n, I’ll 
try and fight through it somehow.” 

Nextmorning, when port was plain in sight, 
I went down and found him dead on the floor; 
and when I saw him lying there and remem- 
bered how he’d said it was for my sake he did 
it, thought my heart would have broken. We 
never knew anything about him, except that 
he was an American, and the name of the 
place he hailed from. But whoever he may 
have been, he was the bravest man I ever 
knew.” 


THE PHILADELPHIA GRAIN TRADE. 

There are some keen men in Philadelphia 
who recognize that Baltimore has gained an 
immense advantage in the grain trade by| 
judicious business methods,; terminal and 
storage facilities and legitimate railway com- 
petition. The chief complaint is against the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, which, unlike our 
Baltimore & Ohio, does not give any lasting 
benefit to Philadelphia merchants, unless 
compelled to do so; It is claimed by those 
who are arraigning the selfish policy of the 
Pennsylvania road thatthe grain merchants of 
Philadelphia built up a fine business with 
much labor and great cost. Its decline dates 
from the period when the Pennsylvania road 
entered the city of Baltimore and competed 
with the Baltimore & Ohio for the trade of 
this port. Itreached its zenith in 1879, witha 
total of over 31,000,000 bushels; and has de- 
clined to a little over 7,000,000 for the past 
year. It is further claimed that this great 
falling off is wholly due to the control of the 
great monopolist road. Business men are 
urged to seek relief by encouraging competi- 
tion with that line, The Baltimore and Ohio 
is capable of doing it, but city councils are 
keeping it out, and it is suggested that all 
who are interested should approach council- 
men in such a way as to secure their further- 
ance of all legitimate competition in this di- 
rection.—Baltimore Journal of Commerce. 


‘Lyrrie Wire was fond of throwing stones 
at the passing school boys and then taking 
refuge behind the hall door. One day he 


did not get away so easily, and faring pretty 
badly, he burst into his aunt’s presence 
with tears running down his cheeks, and 
sobbed out in great wrath: “I just wishT 
was an angel ’way up high, where the police- 
men couldn’t catch me, with my pockets full 
of rocks; if I wouldn’t give it to them boys!” 
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SOME BRITISH MILLING MACHINERY. 

During the year 1884, a large roller flour 
mill, known as the “Albert Bridge Roller 
Flour Mills,” was builtin London, England, 
for Messrs. Marriage, Neave & Co., by the 
firm of Thompson & Williamson, milling 
engineers, of Wakefield, England. These 
mills were planned by Mr. W. H. Williamson, 
of the firm which supplied all of the machinery 
used. These mills were erected to compete 
in the London market with the flour from 
the mills in America and Austria, and no 
expense has been spared to make them 
capable of producing flour economically. 


garners below him, without descending from 
the upper story. The same shoots serve to 
draw off the wheat from the garners, and to 
deliver it to the ground floor, where it is 
mixed in the required proportions, and raised 
again by the elevators, to be shot into the 
mixed wheat bins adjoining the walls of the 
wheat-cleaning house. 

‘These bins communicate with the adjoin- 
ing building by iron slides in the dividing 
wall, and their contents run into an elevator 
which carries them again to the top of the 
house, from whence they descend through 
each cleaning machine in succession, these 


FIG. 1—THOMPSON & WILLIAMSON’S SMOOTH ROLLER MILL. 


The mills have the best of receiving and 
shipping facilities either by rail or water. 

The following description which we take 
from The Miller, London, we think will in- 
terest our readers: 

“The building is divided into three inde- 
pendent portions by fire-proof walls; these 
are the granary, the wheat-cleanirg house, 
and the mill. One of these sections shows 
the rows of machines standing next to the 
wall, and the other the rows next to the 
center of the rooms, the mill being designed 
to admit six rows in all, three on each side 
of the center line. The clearest way to de- 
scribe the process of gradual reduction de- 
vised by Mr. Williamson, will be to follow 
the wheat through the building, explaining 
the various operations to which it is subject, 
from its entrance until it leaves in the form 
of flour. The grain is lifted from the barge 
by a hoist, and delivered on the first floor, 


being placed as shown in the engraving, one 
below the other on the various floors. The 
first is an Eureka zig-zag separator; this re- 
moves barley, oats, and other matters foreign 
to the wheat, which then pass over a pair 
of powerful magnets. These arrest all the 
nails, pieces of wire, and other fragments of 
iron and steel, which, ifthey remained, might 
damage the grinding machinery. Mather’s 
decorticator is the next machine, and consists 
of three grindstones upon the same spindle, 
each working in a separate trough. The 
wheat is fed into the first trough, and works 
its way in succession through all three, 
being subjected on the way to a powerful 
scrubbing or grinding action which rubs off 
the beard and all the loose dirt. It then goes 
to the Eureka smutter, or if it be really clean 
wheat it may go to the smutter first, missing 
the decorticator. Here it suffers a second 
scrubbing, not so severe as the preceding, and 
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FIG, 2—THOMPSON & WILLIAMSON’S I. T. SIZING MACHINE. 


from whence it is sent down the delivery 
shoot into the basement, to have the free 
dust and dirt with which it is mixed, re- 
moved by two Barnard & Lea separators, 
which together are capable of dealing with 
160 quarters an hour. This process effects a 
rough separation, and renders the subsequent 
operations of mixing more healthy for the 


men, while it also keeps the stored grain in 


better condition. The wheat is next raised 
by two elevators to the top of the building, 
and is delivered into vertical distributing 
shoots which open into the various wheat 
garners on the floors below. There are four- 
teen of these distributing shoots, and each 
is divided by partitions into four compart- 
ments, corresponding to, and opening into, 
the four floors below. Each compartment is 
provided with a valve at the top, and thus 
the man in charge of the elevators can direct 
the stream of wheat into any one of the 56 


then it is delivered to a powerful Victor 
brush machine, where it is passed in succes- 
sion between four sets of fixed and revolving 
brushes arranged on a central spindle, and 
then the cleaning is complete, except that a 
small quantity of cockle seed remains to be 
extracted. If the wheat berry were a round 
plump body like an egg, the cleansing pro- 
cesses would not need to be so numerous or 
so searching as these are, but it must be re- 
membered that it has a crease, which forms 
an excellent receptacle for dirt, along one 
side, and it has a beard at one end which 
likewise harbors dust. The first must be 
brushed out, and the latter scrubbed off, be- 
fore the grain is fit to be ground, for since 
one of the tests of flour is whiteness, it fol- 
lows that every particle of dust that is mixed 
with it takes off a certain proportion of ifs 
value. 


‘* The cleaned wheat is then lifted by an 
elevator and delivered to one of the bins 
next the wall of the mill. These bins hold 
from 40 to 50 tons each, and are of the same 
capacity as those for the mixed wheat. The 
grain is drawn from each of these bins by 
iron sluices in the fireproof wall between the 
buildings, and is delivered to an elevator 
which feeds it over a set of magnets to an 
automatic grain weigher which registers 
every 50 Ibs. entering it. By means of this 
instrument the miller can tell at what speed 
the grain is passing through his machinery. 
The wheat next goes to a grader on the first 
floor, where it is divided into three qualities 
by the size of the berries, and is then passed 
to the cockle cylinders, where the few remain- 
ing foreign seeds are removed. The grain 
is then ready for the grinding or rolling pro- 
cess, the two smaller sizes going to one mill, 
and the larger to another. 

“The roller mills are arranged six ina row. 
The first two starting from the left hand of 
the row next the wall, take the two products 
from the wheat grade, and the remaining four 
form four successive breaks, there being thus 
five breaks in all. In addition to this there are 
a pair of smooth rolls if desired to flatten out 
the bran. It may be well to explain that the 
object of these breaks is not to make flour, 
but to divide the grain into bran and broken 
wheat kernels, known as semolina and dunst. 
A certain amount of flouris unavoidably made 
in the breaking process, but itis kept as small 
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‘THOMPSON & WILLIAMSON’S CENTRI- 
FUGAL PURIFIER. 

as possible. The semolina is broken into 

dunst, and the dunst ground into flour in the 

smooth mills of the second row. 

“The patent aspirating rolls for breaking 
operations are fitted with rolls of the hardest 
chilled iron, corrugated. Those of the 
first two breaks lead on with the back edge 
of the grooye, and the subsequent breaks 
with the sharp edge. Mr. Williamson also 
prefers that the rolls of the earlier breaks 
should have straight corrugations, and those 
of the latter ones should be spirally grooved, 
and should have a greater differential speed 
than those which precede them. ‘The first 
set split the grain along the crease, the next 
set break each half into two or three pieces, 
the next carry the division still further, and 
so on, until at Jast there is nothing left but 
the bran. Between the breaks the grain is 
subjected to two processes. Thesmall quan- 
tity of flour which has been made is removed 
and the broken particles are assorted accord- 
ing to their sizes. Thus the first breakings 
are elevated to the No.1 scalping reel, which 
is a rotating cylinder clothed with plated wire 
gauze. The flour goes through the meshes, 
and the semolina and wheat is delivered on 
to the sizing machine (fig. 2,) on the floor be- 
low. This has five reciprocating screens, 
sloping alternately in opposite directions. 
The crude product is delivered to the first, 
and the semolina falls through it, and is led 
into the head of the second screen, where the 
largest sizes of semolina are separated, and so 
on throughout the series of five sieves in each 
machine, the broken wheat falling over the 
tail of the top sieve, which descends to the 


FIG, é 


second break rolls on the ground floor, being 
known as the first shredding. The broken 
wheat carries with it some loose bran, which 
is removed by aspiration as it falls through 
the hopper of the aspirater roller mill. 
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“This process is repeated at every break, 
and each time the loose flour is removed and 
the remainder of the product divided, accord- 
ing to size, into five qualities, the largest run- 
ning down to the next mill. The final delivery 
of bran, which is cleaned in a bran duster on 
the upper floor, above the scalpers, is fed 
into sacks ready for sale. The material which 
passes through the sieves is semolina of vary- 
ing degrees of fineness according to the size 
of the mesh, similar sizes from different ma- 
chines being mixed together ready for the 
next process, which is carried out on I T cen- 
trifugal purifiers. These (fig. 3,) each con- 
sist of a hopper with an adjustable orifice 
through which the semolina flows in a thin 
sheet over a convex disc mounted on a vertical 
rotating shaft; The particles are carried 
round as they slide over the disc, and fall 
from it tangentially, the heavier being car- 
ried by the greater centrifugal force to a 
greater distance, and falling into the onter 
hopper, while the lighter drop into the inner 
one. As all the particles are of the same size, 
having been separated by sieves of the same 
mesh it follows that the centrifugal purifier 
divides them according to their specific grav- 
ities, the heavier being the better quality and 
being used for the best varieties of flour. The 
inner dise is in rotation, and again throws 
out the semolina, the selection being repeated 
fivetimesinall. At the same time an inward 
current of air, as indicated in the figure by 
the arrows, carries all the particles of bran 
and cerealine into the central trunk, and away 
to the dust room. From the purifier the dif- 
ferent semolinas are led to smooth rolls, with 
light pressure, to free any adherent bran. 

“ The resultant flour is dusted out, and the 
finer dunst thus produced, together with the 
finer varieties obtained in the breaking pro- 
cess, and gathered from the scalping reels, are 
then freed from flour, and passed on to other 
sizing machines to be re-sized, and each pro- 
duct being separately purified on centrifugal 
purifiers as already explained. The heaviest 
of these is reduced on smooth rolls, and is 
dressed in centrifugal dressing machines pro- 
ducing the ‘patent flour.’ The next heaviest 
is made into ‘ baker’s flour,’ while the third 
quality, with the soft tailings of previous 
dressings, is again dusted and sized on a sep- 
arate sizer and special purifiers, and is rolled 
and dressed to produce flour of lower quali- 
ties. The flour is delivered into bins on the 
second floor, immediately over the Eureka 
flour packers, by which it is automatically 
weighed into sacks.” 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Harper's MAGAZINE, which gave, some years ago, 
an interesting paper on Mr, Gladstone and his home 
at Hawarden, will give in the February issue, a simi- 
lar article on the leader of the English Conservatives, 
the Marquis of Salisbury. Hatfield House, his resi- 
dence, is one of the historic mansions of England; a 
part of it belongs to the older palace, which was the 
residence of the Princess Elizabeth before she became 
Queen of Engiand, and in the grounds is the oak un- 
der which she was sitting when the messenger greet- 
ed her as sovereign. The paper will have a fine por- 
trait of Salisbury, as well as many pictures of the 
house, and it is from the pen of Mr, Henry W., Lucy, 
of the London Daily News, and the “Toby, M. P.” of 
Puneh, who was the writer of the Gladstone article, 


NEEWVESs 


The Crookston Roller Mills, of Crookston, Minn., are 
nearly completed. Their power will be furnished by 
an 80 H. P. Westinghouse automatic engine. 

Kenyon & Newton, Brooklyn, are overhauling thoir 
planing mill. They have pulled out their old engines 
and have substituted a Westinghouse automatic of 
75 A. P. ‘3 


The D. Keefer Milling Co., Covington, Ky., will 
have a full roller mill completed in time for this 
year's harvest, to replace their mill recently 
burned, 

Burned, Jan. 12, Wagnor's flour mill at Elroy, Wis. 
Four thousand bushels of wheat contained in the mill 
were burned, Loss on mill $5,000; Insurance $2,600. 
The grain was not insured. 

Baer & Mohler, Covington, 0., are making some 
changes in their mill and have placed an order with 
the Case Manufacturing Co, Columbus, 0., for 
breaks, rolls, purifiers, ete. 

Rathman. Fry & Co., Benton, Ohio, are making 
some changes in their mill and adding two pair rolls 
with patent automatic feed from the Case Manufac- 
turing Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


Lombard, Ayres & Co., are building a stave mill at 
Mobile Ala., which will be run by a 50 H. P. Westing- 
house automatic engine. A smaller engine of the 
same make will be used to haul the logs into the mill. 

Richmond Mfg. Co., Lockport, N. Y., have received 
the orders for grain cleaning machinery and bran- 
dusters for the Eldred mill at Jackson, Mich., and for 
the new mill at Niagara Falls being built by the 
Central Milling Co. 

The Case Manufacturing, Co. Columbus, Ohio, have 
secured the contract of Lawe, Fuget & Lane, Tower 
Hill, for a full line of rolls, purifiers, scalpers, centri- 
fugal reels, etc., for a complete gradual reduction 
mill on the ‘Case’ system. 

Burnep—Jan. 19th. The Ixonia Roller Mills, at 
Ixonia Center, (Pipersville), Jefferson Co. Wis., 
owned by Messrs. Piper, Gibbs & Co. Loss $25,000. 
Insurance $6,000. Cause of fire not known. The 
flames were first discovered coming from the roof of 
the mill. 


The Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus, Ohid, have 


The Mazeppa Mill, at Red Wing, Minn., has again 
started up. 

W. A. Newton & Co, Millers wt Sauk Rapids, Minn., 
have failed, 

BurNep—Jan, 1th, David Keefer's flour mill, at 
Covington, K. 

Priest & Gordon's mill and elevator, at Mt. Pulaski, 
Tl, burned Jan. 16. Loss $14,000. 

Burned, Jan. 4, Samuel Kaforth’s mill at Milford,Pa 
Loss $20,000; insurance $7,000. 

Petaluma, Cal., is to have a $50,000 flour mill in place 
of the one recently burned. 

Burnep.—J. M. Lanne’s mill at Ottumwa, Ia. 
Loss, $9,400, Insurance, $4,300. 

Hicks Brown, the president of the Hicks-Brown 
Milling Co., at Mansfield, O., is dead, 

Burned, Jan. 14, the elevator at Big Stone, Dak., 
with 6,000 bushels of grain, Loss $14,000, 

Chester Darbick, proprietor of a flour mill at Court- 
land, N, Y., has failed with $117,000 liabilities. 

A recent report places the total milling capacity 
of Dakota flour mills at 6,480 barreis per day. 

Carter & Gooch, Corbin, Kun., are running their new 
flour mill with a 50 H. P, Westinghouse engine. 

BurNnep.—The Imperial Star Mills at Owensville, 
Ind., burned Jan, 21, Loss. $8,000. No insurance. 

The Bradford Mill Co., of Cincinnati, O., are re- 
building the Huron Mill, a 400-barrel steam mill in 
Cincinnati. 

‘The Okauchee roller mills, at Okauchee, Wis., owned 
by E. Schraudenbach & Co., were entirely destroyed 
by fire Jan. 15. 

Wm. Brownlee & Son, Pierre, Dak., are putting a 
35 H. P. Westinghouse automatic engine into their 
new flour mill. 

O. F. Barber, at Golden, Col., is building a new flour 
mill which he will drive with a 75 H. P. Westinghouse 
automatic engine, 

apt. T. C, Butler, of Palatka, Fla.,-has purchased 
for his new saw and shingle mill a Westinghouse auto- 
matic engine of #0 H. P. 

It is reported that the Lake Superior Roller Mill 
Co. will have their new 150 barrel mill at Superior, 
Wis., ready for operation May 15. 


secured the contract of A, L, Strang & Co., Omaha, 
Neb., for a complete outfit of breaks, rolls, purifiers» 
scalping reels, bolting reels, ete., for a complete 
roller mill on the Case system, to be built at Scotia, 
Nebraska, 

The Cummer Engine Co. have just been awarded the 
contract for one of their Balantine refrigerating ma- 
chines for Heine's Brewing Co. of East St. Louis, Ill.; 
and for a 95 H.P. engine, with outfit complete to 
be used in the flouring mill of Lee & Herrick, Crooks- 
ton Minn. 


The Mill-owners’ Insurance Association of Iowa 
at its annual meeting, has decided to locate the 
secretary's office at Des Moines. The treasurer re- 
ports the receipts for 1884 at $35,804; disbursements, 
$34,154. The amount of property at risk is 
$1,116,600. 

WE have received from the publisher, John B. 
Alden, 393 Pearl 8t., New York—the first number of 
“Alden’s Juvenile Gem,"'a weekly paper, neatly 
printed and illustrated, for 75 cents per year; also 
“The Novelist,” published weekly, price $1.00 per 
year. The Novelist contains stories by the very best 
modern authors. 


The Paine Lumber Co. of Oshkosh, Wis., have com 
pleted their new dry house, which is one of the largest 
in thecountry. The arrangement of the fansand pow- 
er is particularly good. The exhausters, of which 
there are eight, are overhead, and driven from pulleys 
on a shaft, in the middle of which is a 20 H. P. West- 
inghouse engine coupled right and left to it, the en- 
gine and shaft making 400 revolutions. 


Among the recent shipments of the Cummer Co., 
are two refrigerating machines to Joseph Henslee, of 
Newark, N. J.; a 350 H. P. engine to Carlton Foster & 
Co., Oshkosh, Wis.; a %5 H. P. engine to Edwin Groat, 
of Henderson, N. Y.; and a 130 H. P. engine to the 
Dominion Wadding Co., Montreal, Canada. They 
report a rapid increase in their sales of the Jonathan 
Mills flour dresser, and the Finch roll. 


“The Hazard of Steam Pipes and upon Coverings 
for Steam pipes,” is the title of aspecial report made 
to the Manufacturers’ Mutual Insurance Co., and is 
published by Mr. P. A. Montgomery, the secretary of 
the company, at No. 113 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. 
The report is very complete and is interesting and in- 
structive to steam-users. The author is Prof. Charles 
B. Gibson. ‘ 

The Milwaukee Dust Collector Mfg. Co. have re- 
ceived the order for a full line of dust collectors for 
purifiers, rollers and grain cleaners, to be placed in 
the Pillsbury * B’ Mill at Minneapolis, which has just 
been contracted for with E. P. Allis & Co. Several of 
the leading mills at Minneapolis are putting in Pring 
dust collectors, and they ure also now being used at 
the Pillsbury “A”, Washburn “A”, and many of the 
large mills at that place, for co!lecting the dust from 
grain cleaners. The company is very busy, and the 
demand seems to be increasing all the time. They 
have an exhibitin NewOrleans, representing fairsam- 
ples of their present manufactures. The company is 
not in the habit of furnishing ‘trade items,” as the 
list would be too large for regular publication. 

The Case Manufacturing Co., Columbus O., have 
received the following orders the past month: From 
Corl & Black, Canton, Ohio, for one patent automatic 
feed for their “Allis” rolls; from N. Belford, Terrill 
Hill, O., for one Little Giant break machine and four 
pair rolls with patent automatic feed; from Pease & 
Ruble, Fairmount, Minn., for one pair rolls with 
patent automatic feed; from W. M. Potts, Barnes- 
town, Pa., for two pair rolls with automatic feed, 
one 2 reel scalping chest; from the Heilman Ma- 
chine Co., Evansyille, Ind., for one “Little Giant” 
break machine; from Barney & Kilby, Sandusky, 
O,, for one Case improved centrifugal reel, to be 
shipped to Mitchell & Fry, Oak Harbor, 0.; from Al- 
bert Fike, Olivesburg, O., for rolls, purifiers, bolting 
reels, ete.; from Castree, Mallory & Co., Flint, Mich., 
for two pair rolls with patent automatic feed, to be 
shipped A. E. Atherton, Grand Blane, Mich.; from 

Kerfoot Bros, Des Moines, lowa, for one patent 
automatic feed for their “Allis” rolls; from Levi 


Bishop, North Webster, Ind., for breaks, rolls, 
scalpers, bolting reels, centrifugals, ete. 


In @ recent communication from the Case Manu- 
facturing Co., Columbus, Ohio, they inform us that 
they are this winter putting up an additional wing 
50 feet wide by 214 feet long, the especial object of 
which building is to facilitate their means of cast- 
ing, grinding and cutting chilled iron, Adding, 
“that we have had a long experience in casting and 


handling chilled iron so that we are able to produce 
economically anything that anyone can in that line. 
In the new building. the foundry proper is 50x80 
feet. The next section will contatn the grinders 
with special preparations made in the foundation 
for them, In one end will be a new 100 horse-power 
automatic cut-off engine of the latest and most im- 
proved pattern, which has already been contracted 
for. Steam will be furnished by two 55 inch boilers; 
meanwhile the power will be kept in motion as at 
present.” The writer says: “We are induced to make 
this investment because of the encouraging outlook 
for business and toenable us to utilize our knowl- 
edge which is the result of costly experience of cast- 
ing and handling chilled iron, of which we mean to 
muke a specialty.” 


NONSENSE, 

“T played a good joke on my wife last 
night,’’ said Tweezers, who is not kept out 
of jail on account of his brightness. 

‘What was it?” 

‘“‘T had our coachman stand in the dark hall 
and kiss her, so she’d think it was me.” 

‘“What did she do?” 

“Nothing. She only came into the parlor 
where I was sitting, and said: ‘Why, Twee- 
zers, I didn’t know you had got home.’” 

INQUISITIVE—Jinks tells a good story of a 
man on a Mississippi steamer who was ques- 
tioned by a Yankee. The gentleman. to 
humor the fellow, replied to all the ques- 
tions straight-forwardly until the inquisitor 
was fairly puzzled for an interrogatory. At 
last he inquired: ‘Look here, squire, where 
were you born?” 

“T was born,” said the victim, ‘in Boston, 
Tremont street, No. 44, left hand side, on the 
Ist day of August, 1820; at five o’clock in the 
afternoon; physician, Dr. Warren; nurse, 
Sally Benjamin.” 

Yankee was answered completely. For a 
moment he was struck. Soon, however, his 
face brightened, and he quickly said,— 

“Yeas; wall, I calculate you don’t recollect 
whether it was a frame or a brick house, do 
ye?” 

PETER Fixep ’em.—Yes, they were stay- 
ing at a “winter resort,” and it was rather 
disagreeable to have everybody so painfully 
aware of the fact that it was their wed- 
ding tour. So he made a desperate sort of 
an appeal to their confidential waiter. And 
Peter took it and smiled confidentially and 
discreetly, and said he understood and that 
he’d see to it, yes, sir. And the next day at 
dinner the people in the hotel behaved in the 
strangest manner—it was positively insult- 
ing, you know, and she had never been look- 
ed at in such a way in all her life before. 
And so, when they were leaving the hotel, he 
said to Peter privately: ‘Peter, did you at- 
tend to that little matter I spoke to you 
about yesterday?” 

“Oh, yessir,” said Peter, smiling confiden- 
tially; ‘oh, dear, yessir. I done it, sir; I see 
to it. [told ’em you wasn’t no bridal couple, 
sir—had’nt never been married, sir. Oh, 
yessir, it’s all right, sir?” 

THE FARMER AND His Doa.— An anecdote: 
Years ago a Vermont farmer lost many 
sheep through the depredations of wolves. 
He journeyed to Boston and returned with a 
wolf dog, which cost him many dollars. He 
started out the next day and soon his dog 
was following up a scent rapidly and disap- 
peared in the woods. The farmer on 
horseback followed and met a chopper. 
“Well, stranger, did yer see e’er adog and a 
wolf go by?” 

“Yaas.” 

‘*Wall, how was it?” 

“The dorg was a leetle ahead.” 


Fresu.—A young gentleman who was 
pledged to take a young lady to a party re- 
marked to her on the afternoon previous to 
the event that he was going home to take a 
sleep, in order to be fresh. 

“That’s right,” she replied, ‘but do not 
sleep too long.” 

“Why?” he asked. 

“Because,” she answered, “I do not want 
you to be too fresh.” 

SLEEP ON.—A traveler retires to his room, 
leaving word that he is to be called for an 
early train. In the morning he is aroused 
from a sweet sleep by the porter’s knocking 
vehemently at the door. 

“*Who’s there?” 

“Are you the gentleman that was to be 
called for the 5:25 train?” 

“Yes. Allright.” 

“Then you can go to sleep again, sir; the 
train’s gone.” 

ANOTHER GAME ALTOGETHER.—‘ Well, ” 
remarked the justice, “‘what is this young 
man accused of?” 

“T caught hira playing poker, sir,” replied 
fhe policeman. 

“Yes,” returned the court, ‘but I have no 
objections to poker, you know. If that is all 
the charge against him I shall discharge 
him. What have you to say for yourself, 
young man?” 

“I was sitting down with some friends of 
mine, your honor, playing a friendly game of 
cards.” 

“Yes,” 

“We had a jack-pot on the table. It was 
opened, and I came in ona pair of deuces. 
The man who opened it stood pat and bet 
$10, and I called him.” 

“Called him on deuces? Twenty-five dol- 
lars fine. Call the next.” 

“Yes,” gasped the prisoner; “but I 
thought you didn’t object to poker.” 


“T don’t; but to call a man on deuces isn’t 


poker. Call the next case.”—Puck. 


MILLING PATENTS. 


The following list of patents relating to the milling: 
interests granted by the United States Patent Office 
during the past month, is specially reported by 
Franklin H, Hough, Solicitor of American and For- 
eign Patents, 925 F street, N. W. Washington, D. C. 


Issue of Dec. 23, 1884.—No. 809,744—Boltin-greel; 0. 
N. Smith, Dayton, O. No. 309,716—Flour-bolt; A. 
Heine, Silver Creek, N.Y, No. 309,810—Grain sepa- 
rator; W. B. Vardell, Charleston, 8. C. No. 809,670— 
Roller-mill; W. 8. Bacon, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Issue of Dec. 80, 1884.—No. 810,184—Flour-bolt; A. 
Heine, Silver Creek, N. Y. No. 310,126—Flour-mixing 
machine; J. Dawson, Wilmington. Del. No. 310,180 
—Grain-drier; R. F. L. Plonnis, Budelsdorf, Ger- 
many. No, 309,957—Mill; B.H. Johnson, Lake Mills, 
fowa, No 309,855—Oat-meal mill; J. C, Holloway 
and ©. A. Hudson, Salinas, Cal. No. 310,127—Roller- 
mill: J. Dawson, Willmington. Del, 


Issue of January 6, 1885.—No. 820,483—Bolting-ree); 
J. Warrington, Indianapolis, Ind. No. #10,496—Flour- 
packer; L, Creveling. Akron, O. No. 810,476—Grain- 
scourer; A. L. Teetor, Indianapolis, Ind, No. 310,508 
—Grain-separators. measuring and sacking attach- 
ment for; J. Forrest, Grand Forks, Dakota. No. 
$10,236—Grinding-mill; W.H. Wakefield, Baltimore, 
Md. No. 810,181—Middlings-purifier; I. M. Cuse, 
Columbus, O. No. 310,874—Roller-mill; 8, R. Camp- 
bell, Bnffalo, N. Y. No. 810,430—Roller-mill; N. W. 
Holt, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Issue of January 13, 1885.—No. 310,772—Flour-bolt; 
J.¥F. Ayres, Alloway, N. J. No. 810,752—Flour-bolt; 
J. C, Frazier, Vassar, Mich. No. 310,709—Grain-re- 
ducing; A. C. Nagel, R H. Kaemp and A. W. G. Lin- 
nenbrugge, Hamburg, Germany. No. 310,734— 
Grain separator and cleaner; E. Sherman, New 
Pendington, Ind, 


Issue of January 20, 1885.--Grain-elevator; R. W.: 


Milbank, New York, N. Y. No. 810,016—Grinding. 
mill; 8, C. Scofleld, Frehport, Ill. 


PRIVATE TELEGRAPHIC CIPHER. 


COMPILED EXPRESSLY FOR THE USE OF 


MILLERS, FLOUR AND GRAIN BROKERS, 
FOR PRIVATE TELEGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, EITHER FOR LAND OR CABLE LINES. 


This CODE has been approved and is used by many of the best firms in this country 


and in Europe. 


It contains Flour Tables, Bran ‘Tables, Middlings Tables, Flour Grades 


and Brands, Time of Shipment, Dates, Names of Places, American Currency, Sterlin, 


Suoterlong, Tables on Limits, etc., Drawing, 
ffers, Consignments and Shipments on Joint 


Market Downwards. 
Steamers, Finance, Bankers? Names, 


Mills), 


Insurance, Shipping and Freight, Shipping by Re; 
ean tanding of Firms, Telegraphin; 
mission, Stocks and Crops, Weather, Samples and 

uantities, Commission Tables, Interest Tables, 
terling, Francs, Guilders and Marks, Comparative 
Freight Rates (Comparative Table), Sailings from Seaboard 
Seaboard Table, Foreign Weights and Measures, ete. 

We respectfully refer to the following well-known firms : 

Sec’y of the Millers’ National Association; 


Credits, ete., Selling, Buying, Orders ani 
Account, Miscellaneous, Market Upwards. 
lar Lines ot 

rz dvises, Com- 
uality, Equivalent of Sacks in Barrel 
paul alenh Flour Prices in Currency, 

‘ables, Sack and Barrel Flour, Ocean 
(Table), Key to Sailings from 


S. H, Seamans (Empire 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Daisy Roller Mills, Milwaukee, Wiss Nunnemacher & Co. (Star Mills), 


Milwaukee, Wis.; Roots & Co., (Millers), Cincinnati, 
i Brokers), Glas, 
St. Louis, Mo.; E. Schraudenbach, Okauchee 


Ill; Kosmack & Co. (Flour 


Wis., and many others, 
cha 


making it to all intents and pu 


w, Seotland; J. F. Imb: 
Roller Mie We na Mit 


Name of tirm ordering copies printed on title page, with cable address, ete., free of 

0, 0888 Cable Code. 8 

number of copies desired when wellin ; also sty! 
88: 


E. Sanderson & Co. (Phoenix Mi i 


.; C. H. Seybt (Miller), Highlan 
0. (. illers,} 


rv Mills, Wis.; Winona Mill Co., Winona, 


your own Private tate 


le of binding preferred, 


THE RIVERSIDE PRINTING CO., 
No. 124 Grand Avenue, 
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Abo 


a 


WM. BAYLEY & CO., 


a 


PB, Ball's Pat, Museen Blt Drive Four Biph Rall Feed Ml 


The only Roller Mill having Two-Reductions in one Machine, the material being operated on twice without the use 
of elevators. ‘his Mill is especially designed to meet the wants of all parties for grinding 
ee 


+= CORN, OATS, BARLEY OR RYE FOR FEED.==—= 


For this purpose it cannot be excelled. [t will grind grain wer or DkY equally well, and perfectly cool and flourless. 
It is far better than burr stones or chilled iron discs. It takes but one-third of the power which is required to run a 
medium sized burr, grinding twice as much in a given time; does better work, and avoids the trouble of dressing 
stones. The Rolls in the Bolte Mill are placed one set directly above the other, the upper set being corrugated some- 
what coarser than the bottom set and in such a manner that even grain after being soaked with water, will readily 
be drawn into it and broken and forced through a straight sided hopper to the bottom set of rolls, which are corru- 
gated much finer. The Mill is provided with a Shaker for feeding the Rolls instead of feed-rolls, such as are com- 
monly used on other Roller Mills. ‘This is a great advantage, as it does not become clogged with bits of corn cobs, 
straw, or many other substances. that are generally intermixed with grain that is ground for feed or distilling 

purposes. 
he Mill is also provided with an automatic locking device, that is operated by simply moving a hand lever, 
conveniently arranged in front; in case the Mill becomes clogged or runs empty, it instantly throws all the Rolls 
apart and prevents the belts from coming off. The Rol all arranged so they can be set while the machine is in 
motion, by an ingenious device that acts in the form of a key between the bearings of the Rolls, and regulates the 
fineness of the grain independently of the hand-wheels, which are only calculated to regulate the tension of the 
springs. The keys are all so arranged that the Rolls are By from rubbing each other when not grinding, as we 
make no calculations on the stock keeping them apart. the Roils used are superior to the ordinary Cast Iron Chilled 
Roll, and are better adapted for grinding feed; on account of their extreme hardness and being less brittle, they will 
stand the resistance of nails and other hard substances much better, the outside of the loll being a steel shell, tem- 
ered, and of large diameter, so it presents about one-third more grinding surface than the ordinary Rolls used in 
our mills. The Roll itself is of a light pattern, and something like the shape of a pulley, upon which the above 
named steel shell is shrunk and tempered at one operation, thereby getting the Rolls absolutely round and true. The 
weight, although the Rolls are much larger than the ordinary Rolls, is about one-half. which requires less power to 
drive them and less additional wear on the bearings. The machine is driven exclusively by belt, either from above 
or below, which makes it perfectly noiseless, the driving belts bearing on both sides of the machine with no counter 
shaft or short bolts. The frame is bolted together and has all the boxes cast solid to it, so there is no possibility of 
bearings getting out of line or becoming dis-arranged without breaking the frame. We make all sizes of Rolls cor- 
rugated to any number of corrugations per inch, e also prepared to furnish first and second break on wheat. 
Ls We respectfully invite all parties to inspect ou , and warrant them superior to any mills made. Address, for 
further particulars, prices, etc., the SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


Nos. 81 and 


87 Chicago Street, MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN. 


To Prosorvo Iron and Keop Boilers and Flues from Scaling, use 


“=H. P. GRAVES’ BOILER PURGER.* 


in 
It has been practically demonstrated that a scale one-sixteenth of an inch thick on a Boiler will req 
twenty per cent. more fuel than a clean Boiler, while a scale one-fourth of an inch thick will requir 
er cent. more fuel. The scale is anon-conductor of heut, and its formation in Boilers is general thr 
‘he United States, more especially in the lime and alkali districts, and enough attention has not been paid 

to keeping Boilers tree from accumulations. ‘The cost of fuel for steam purposes is an important item, and 
any system for economy in this direction should receive due consideration. Tam manufacturing a BO LER 
PURGE which I claim is the best made: First.—That it will remove the scale from any Boiler, and, by its con- 
tinued use, will keep it from forming. Srcond.—That it will not injure the Boiler, Valves or Cylinder, nor 
foam the water, nor injure the water for drinking purposes. It is easy to use, being in a liquid form, it can 
be put directly into the Boiler, through the Sufety Valve, Whistle Valve, or by Force fump, or into the 
Tank. Third.—That by its use, from fifteen to forty per 
pense of putting in “ew flues every one or two years. 

We also refer with pleasure to the following who are using our BOILER PURGER : C 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Bassett, Hunting & Co., McGregor, lowa; Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
The J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co., Racine, Wis.; Racine Hardware Mfg. Co,, Racin 
Machine Co., Janesville, Wis.; and all Engineers running out of Milwaukee on C., M. & St. P. R’y.; Laflin 
& Rand Powder Co., Platteville, Wis.; Edw P. Allis & Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Wisconsin Central R. R. Co., 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Cramer, Aikens & Cramer, Milwaukee, Wis.; V. Blatz Brewery, Milwaukee, Wis.; PI 
Best Brewing Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; Northern 

Address, for prices, ete., H. 


ent. can be xaved in the cost of fuel, besides the ex- 


Pillsbury & ( 
ero Railway; 
Wis.; Janesville 


Hospital of Insane, Winnebago, Wis. 


and many others. 
P. GRAVES, 


43 Virginia St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MBYKR & AGKKRMANN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patent Metallic Fire Proof Steam Pipe and Boiler Covering. 
etfs 


Also Manufacturers of 


FURNISHED ON 


APPLICATION. 


oh 


é 


Cheap Coverings. 


870 Kinnickinnick Avenue, 
MILWAUKEE, . WISCONSIN. 


Best oF REFERENCES 


SPECIAL BUSINESS NOTICES 


BOLTING CLOTH ! 


Don’t order your Cloth until you 
have conferred with us; it will pay you 
both in point of quality and price. We 
are prepared with special facilities for 
tis work. Write us betore you order. 


Address, CASE MANUF’G CO. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 
Fifth St., North of Waughten, 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Green Bay, Winona: St. Paul 


RAILROAD 
Is THE SHORTEST ROUTE From 


GREEN BAY 


and all points in 


EASTERN « WISCONSIN 


—T0o— 


NEW LONDON, 
STEVENS POINT, 
Ca RAPIDS, 


WINONA 
LA GROSSE, 
CHIPPEWA FALLS, 
STILLWATER, 
HUDSON, 
BAU CLAIRE. 


'|-#ST. PAUL, MINNEAPOLIS, se- 


and all points in 
MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
and all points on the 


ORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD and ST. PAUL, 
: MINNEAPOLIS & MANITOBA RAILROAD. 


Passengers from all points on the CHICAGO & 


Th 
\ 


Our Iilustrated Catalggue for 1886, of 
\ ‘EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN” 


Full of valunble cultural directions. containing three colored 
plates, and emirncing everything NeW and RARe in BkEDS and 
PLANTS. Will be mailed on seceipt of stamps to cover postaye 
(6 genta) ‘To customers of lust season sent free witho st! appli- 
cation 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


\ 
\ 


36 and 37 CORTLANDT ST., ' 
NEW YORK. 


READ THIS! 


WE HAVE THE BEST 


Re-Grinding and Corrugating Machines 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Millers say they would rather pay us TEN DOLLARS 


per Roller than to have done elsewhere 
FOR NOTHING. TRY US. ; 


THE FILER & STOWELL CO, Limited, 


Cream Grty Iron WORKS, 


Milwvaukec, Wisconsin. 


PorTABLE MILL FOR SALE. |-1ympH” CORN SHELLE 


A 22-inch ©, C. Phillips Improved Under- 


runner Mill, Just received from the manu-| g999 SE eet Tae 
facturer. List price $150. Will sell at a Shells wet or dry corn. 


reasonable discount, as I do not need it now. | Cazarest AND Best SHELLER. 


Address, | PAIGE MANUF'G CO., 


JAMES P. RICE, No. 12 Fourth St., Painesville, 
No, 124 Grand Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NORTHWESTERN R'Y, south of Green Bay and 
Fort Howard, connect with the 


c.B. W. & St P.R.R. 
At 
FORT HOWARD JUNCTION. 
‘They will find it 
TEE SEORT LIND 
to all the above points. 


THE PASSENGER EQUIPMENT 


of this Road embraces all the modern improvements 
and conveniences that tend to make traveling by 
rail sufe and comfortable. 

2 Be sure your tickets read via the 


Green Bay, Winona & St, Paul Railroad. 


TIMOTHY CASE, 


General Superintendent. 
Green Bay, Wis. 


Milwaukee & Northern Railroad. 


THE OLD RELIABLE ROUTE, 


17 Miles the Shortest Line 


—S 
GREEN BAY, 
Oconto, Fort Howard, Depere, Menasha, 
Neenah, and Appleton. 
Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, Mich. 


——THE NEW ROUTE TO—— 
New London, Grand Rapids, and all points in 


OENTRAL AND NORTHERN WISCONSIN 
‘The new line to Menominee is now completed, and 


opens to the buble the shortest and best route to all 
points on the Michigan Peninsula. 


CONNECTIONS, 


AT PLYMOUTH with the Shevoygan and Fond du 
Lac Division Chic: & North-Western R’y for She- 
boygan and Fond du Lac, 

AT FOREST JUNCTION with Milwaukee, Lake Shore 

id Western alway. 

At GREEN BAY witl Lhicago & North Western and 
Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul Railroads, for all 

points North and West. 


Cc. PF. DUTTON, 
Gen’! Sup't. 


F. P. REGAN, 
Gen'l Ticket Agent. 


HASWELL’S 
Engineers’ Pocket Book. 


NEW HDITION. 


Enlarged and Entirely Re-Written. 


From New Electrotype Plates. 


Mechanics’ and Engineers Pocket-Book of Tables, 
Rules, and Formulas, pertaining to Mechanics, Math- 
ematics and PI » including Squares, 
Cubes, and Rote and the 
Steam Engine, Na ‘y, Steam 
Vessels, Mills, e' ents, ete.; 
Orthography of ‘erms, ete., 
ete ; FORTY-FIF ed and En- 
larged. By CHARLES 

Mechanical Engineer 
il Engineers, Engineers’ 
N. Y. Academy of Science 
Architects, wiand, ete. 
Book Form, $4.00, 

*“Tcannot tind words to express my admiration of 
the skill and industry displayed in’ producing the 
same. povou belongs the honor of having presented 
to the world a book containing more POSITLVE in- 
formation than was e before published. I could 
with justice say mor —Extract froma Letter to 
the Author from Capt. John Ericsson, the celebrated 
Engineer 

2r'The above work sent by mail, postage prepaid, 


Club of Philadelphia 
nstitution of Naval 
no, Leather, Pocket- 


|to any part of the United States or Canada, on re- 


ceipt of the price. 
Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, Publisher of 
the Unrrep Srares MIvLuEr, No. 124 Grand Ay., Mil- 


3% GEN?! VANE 


TRAINS E4CH WAY DAILY 
—BETWEEN— 


MILWAUKEE, FOND DU LAC, OSHKOSH, 
NEENAH and MENASBA. 
WITH: 


PARLOR CARS 


through from Chicago via Milwaukee without change 
on Day Trains. 

INews ew Elegant Sleepers 

from Chicago to Stevens Point on Train leaving Chi- 

cago via C., M. & St. P. R’y Co., at 9 P.M. 

Also a Superb Sleeper from Milwaukee to Neenah 
attached to the same train, leaving Milwaukee at mid- 
night. N. B.—This Sleeper will be ready for passen- 
gers at Reed St. Depot, Milwaukee, at 9 o'clock P. M. 


2 TRAINS EACH WAY DAILY 


. BETWEEN 
MILWAUKEE and EAU CLAIRE, 
A DAILY TRAIN To 


i ashland Tualke Superior. 
NO CHANGE OF CARS 


From Milwaukee to Stevens Point, 
Chippewa Fallx, Ean Claire or 
Ashland, Lake Superior. 


These superior facilities make this the BEST ROUTE 
GRAND KAPIDS, “WAUSAU, MERKILL and 
CENTRAL WISCONSIN. 


JAS. BARKER, 
Gen’! Pass. Agent, Mil, 


F.N, FINNEY, 
Gen'l Manager, Milwaukee 


rk '. 
DOR einige, insted Our, 
COR ee 
PAINTING sna cater te 
professional paiuter, The most practical and 


‘Valuable work of the kind ever issued, Full 


otlons are Rive 
py Arie A 
BUILDINGS, ROOF FA 
es 

ry ‘or AN; 


ate 


BRON Ltt Y BRON eG 
Bonet cs T in a short time, Sen 


We will send a copy of the UNrrep STATES MIL- 
Lan for one year, Rad a copy of * EV&BY80DY's 
PaINT BOE." post paid, to any address, for $1.50 
‘Address E. HARRISON CAWKER, No, 124 Grand 


Avenue, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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READ THIS {==—__#«- 


ASHTABULA, OHIO, JANUARY 12th, ’85. 


CASE MANUFACTURING C0., Columbus, Ohio, 


GENTLEMEN:—It is now over one year since we accepted our mill from you 
and we have had ample time to make careful tests and comparisons of the products 
of other mills, and we feel that we owe to you at least an acknowledgment of our 
opinion as to the merits of your system of milling. We-are free to confess that we 
do not believe that there are any parties building mills to-day that do or can build 
better mills than you do. Our convictions are made up from the stubborn facts 
that we can and do get 30c. per bbl. more for our flour in many places than many 
of the leading mills do for theirs. : 

One leading house in New York writes us as follows: ‘Your samples in and 
carefully tested and we are frank to confess that we do not see how the flour can 
be improved.” We can give you many instances of approval of our flour but we 
think above is enough inasmuch as it is unsolicited by you. 


Yours Very Truly, 


FISK & SILLIMAN. 


9X18 FOUR ROLL MILL—"BISMARCK.” 


SE We can do as well for others as we have for F. & S. Correspondence solicited. BAG Ze 


~ © —ALLlhass——— ————— 
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Rolls Re-ground and Re-corrugated.| 3) De Your Qun Bining . Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Maven Lake Shore & Western 


aio Pip gba hl ke RAILWAY LINE. 
Gare died eery Business aon Nseata aise ones eae os i 
Outfits from $l up . RAILWAY, 
ROBERT JAMISON, Stone semuamnneuirsssom |The Shortest § Cheapest Route) oye pest LINE BETWEEN 
: Milwaukee, Sheboygan. 
NEENAH. WISCONSIN. ’ ? 
2 wtAtsst Ty Manitowoc, Appleton, 


New York, Boston, and all points in Michigan. 2 New London and Wausau. 


DAYLIGHT EXCURSION! 2 DAILY THROUGH TRAINS 


Steamer “City of Milwaukee,” EAOH WAY, 
Every farme! 


— lished, 2 
\\\ ean now aord ierauulere Grand Haven and Return $1.00] —_“1ePing Cars on all night Trains. 
iff | p Sixty four page Bhat its oir Leaves daily (except Sanday) at 7:00 A. m., and con-| Double Berth 76 cents to $1.00. 


Catalogue free, ers of nects with Limited Express. Night Steamers leave 
‘THR BBsT ROUTER 


Ti, WATER WHEELS 
A\\IF> AND MILLSTONES. 

fe nth ie Best and Cheapest in the 
AW lZ G\world, Manufactured by 
SS PR! 2, Detonch tro, Atlanta, Ga, 


toOlubs. Sold » MUNN & CO., daily (except Satirday) at 8:30 Pp. M., and connect with 
Publishers, No. 30h Been aee en ye URNS Steamboat Express. 


BURNHAW’S Munn & Co, havo AR 
LEED ATENTS. Seven Yours? SLEEPING and PARLOR CARS| “ y.o1, oshkosn ond A pleton'to all Points 
es practico ea fore | ON THROUGH TRAINS. North and Northwest via Ne 
s the Patent Office, and have prepared London Junction; 
more than One Hyndred house Tickét Offices, 99 Wisconsin Street, at Dock, foot ! H 
Nd applications for patente in the of West Water Street. eet 3A very 
iter , , A* ; ‘The fishing resorts on orthérn extension of the 
—18 THE—- Aassgauenta and alt ther papers fot B. C. MEDDAUGH, T. TANDY, Line offer unsui assed inducements to shortamen. . 
inventors thei ts in tl ier ecial excursion rates,for parties. Guide Boo 
Best constructed and finished, Getted states, Canada, England, France, West. Pass, Agt. Gen'l Fr't and Pass. Agt. | entitled “Forests, Streams and Lakes of Northern 


gives better Percentage, more 


Germany. and ‘other foreign countries, pre- G. R. NASH, Manager. 
Power, and is sold for less money, uid 


pured at short notice and on reasonable terms, 
Information as to obtaining patents cheer~ 


Wisconsin ong Pe chiggnaporw anted toany address on 
application tothe undersigned after March Ist, 1884. 


a, * Rc rl fale ati. what coal ea iat : : "IHG. H. REED, °°’ HF, WHITOOMB, 
& en New Pamphlet sent free by throug Munn & Go, are noticed in the Scientific iil ere ar ue te R R Gen'l Sup't. * Gen’l Pass, Agent, 
> American free.. The advantage of such notice is ‘ 5 ‘ 5 le 

BURNHAM BROS., - - YORK, PA. well understood Dy all persons who wish to dispose Corner East Water & Mason Streets, 

Of theit patonts. ™ 
Address MUNN & CO., Office SCrENTLWIG 
Made entirely of STEEL, ‘AxiGticAN, 961 Broadway, New York. LUDINGTON ROUTE, . MILWAUKEE, WIS., 
5S} EH ONE MAN with it can t rT te 
T L easily move # loaded ony. ‘ aes) 


“Hopewell Turbine, 


Manufactured by The most efficient and 


CAR seat Zor ale sete" roved + Walsh-+Double-+ Turbing| Fast Freight & Passenger Line. 


, This wheel has a perfect | Frei ; , i } ieali Water Wheel 
E. P. DWIGHT, wa fitting bylinden Sate and Freight Contracted on through Bills Lading = foade, whleb ye figs 
Dealer in Railroad Supplies, 740 draft tube combined, and to all points in » 9 broken or damaged by 
Libraty St., Philadelphia, Pa. “ allows no water to escape | Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, ~ , stones or timbers getting 


when closed, into 1t while running. 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] New York, Pennsylvania, Gives an average of 85 
GANZ & CO POWER GUARANTEED New England & Canada, per, cont. of Fac "and 
9 Sim equal to any wheel on the ‘ AT LOWEST, RATES, a i errant in every 
4 - fae market using equal amount r i if Manufactured at the 
Budapest, Austria-Hungary. of water, Address for par-| All freight insured across Lake Michigan. ; ; 
Sule Ee, Passengers save $2:75 to all points East. ; Variety Iron Works, 
We are the first introducers of the Chilled Iron Roll- B. H. &J. SANFORD, | Dock and Offices, No, 24 West Water St, i-gomix, Pa, 
ers for milling purposes, and hold Letters Patent for one block from Union Depot, Send for Illustrated Cata- 
the United States of America. For full particulars Phonix tron Works, 1G TONEY Hts pha Pete Lint 
address as above. Tek ‘LC. WH i 
[Mention this paper when you write to us.] Sheboygan Falls, Wis. Gen’l Western Agent. ‘Address, A. J."HOPEWELL, Edinburg, Va. 


MILL SUPPLIES! Rolls Re-Ground 
éstew” | BELTING, BOLTING CLOTH, AND RE-CORRUGATED TO ORDER, 
Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, &e. Also, Porcelain Rolls Red ressed. 


Prices Close and Quallty the: Beat, Our Machinery for this purpose is very accurate. Can do work promptly, 


The Case Mfg. Co.,Columbus, 0.) Case Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
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—————— ——) xz ~—SC* | BIRGE & SMITH, 
EUREKA MANUFACTURING CO., | | { PRACTICAL 


Manufacturers and Sole ores ietors of the a 
ed _ 


PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS & ESTIMATES 


ind Galt’s Combined Smut and Brush Machine, ee t 1 | MADE FOR ALL KINDS OF 
"he Only Practical Cone-Shaped Machines inthe Market, and for that Reason i 
The On pts ul Cr Sh ped Mi nit hid Mi wh MO at Re 5 i j MILLWORK, MACHINERY, BGs 


Best. ADJUSTABLE WHILE IN } 
NEARLY 1,000 OF THESE MACHINES IN USE in the United States i i wa: i Flour, Sawmill, Tannors’ and Brewors’ Ma- 

and foreign countries, and so far as we know all that use them are pleased + . ¥ 

Millers, millwrights, and milling experts claim the Cone Shape Solid | 4 | chinery, and General Mill Furnishers, 

Cylinder Brush is the true principle to properly clean grain. All | 


machines sent on trial, the users to be the Judges of the work. For price | | } 1 i 4 Corner of East Water and Knapp Sts., 
and terms apply to 


EUREKA MANF'G CO., Rock Fulls, Ill, U. 8A. | | M MILWAUKEE, - - + WISCONSIN. 


i Mention this paper when you-write. — — — - | [Please mention this paper when you write to us.] 


“JAMES LEFFEL’S IMPROVED ; s i : ; FROM 1-4 to 15,000 LBS, WEIGHT. 


True to Pattern, Glitch solid, free from blow-holes, and of un- 


V V ATER WHEEL, NK SHAFTS fe nd 15,000 GEAR WHEELS of this steel 


now running prove t 


Fine New Pamphlet for 1883 ORANK SHAFTS and G Raa apernteas 


ASTINGS of every description, 


| 
The “OLD RELIABLE” with Improvements, making it the Most Per- Send for Cireulars and Prices to 


fect Turbine now in use, comprising the Largest and the Smallest CHESTER STEEL CASTINGS CoO., 


Wheels, under both the Highest and Lowest Heads in this country. Our | Works, CHESTER, PA. 
new Pocket Wheel Book sent free. Address, (Mention this paper when you write to us.] Office, 407 LIBRARY ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Springfield, Ohio, 5 = 
and 110 Liberty St., Now York City. : The improved = KURTHPATEN > TEETER Oy 


[Please mention this paper when you write to us.] ae: iis) 7 G 0 GC KLE SEPARATO R 


| A PERFECT & ECONOMICAL SEPA 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING CO., 


LOCKPORT, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURERS OF RICHMOND'S CELEBRATED i 


Warehouse Receiving Separator, Grain Separator 


AND OAT EXTRACTOR 


WHEAT SCOURERS, 


—AND— 


Wheat Brush Machines, 


UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL BRAN DUSTERS, 
“CENTRIFUGAL FLOUR DRESSING MACHINES.3 


Thousands of these Machines are in successful operation, 
both in this country and in Europe, Correspondence solicited, 


‘An. SIMO X 
edad 


“M 
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ALSO BUILT WITH 


RICHARDSONS BUS DUSTLESS OAT SEPARATOR 


SiS _ Bearde(aes Parent Rater femsiaal Cleaner. 
Adjustable Brush Smut Machine. DIFFERENT SIZES & STYLES. ADDRESS THE 


4a SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGOUE, - COCKLE SEPARATOR MF’G. CO. 


[Please mention this paper when you write.] . maiou MILWAUKEE WIS. 


‘Oud ¥ LAINHOS 


aiogue lt A | i if S ENGINE Chfo 
Ola ARUPAGTUnES Bees oe At — 
” eee STEAM ENGINES & BOILERS. 2 —— | 


Carry Engines and Boilers In Stoc! d —___—_—. 
for immediate Oe eee 


Send for Illustrated Circular and Reference List. 


* a, 000 Horse Power now Running! 


This Wheel i is considered one of the most 
correct that has been devised, gives the highest 
results, and, with late improvements, is now 
the best, most practical, and efficient Partial 
Gate Wheel in existence. 


For Economy, Strength, Simplicity, Dura- 
bility, and Tightness of Gate, it has no equal. 


State your requirements, and send for 
Catalogue to 


T. G. Alcott & Son, 


MOUNT HOLLY, N. J. 


{Please mention this paper when you write to vei) 


POOLE & HUNT’S 
Leffel Turbine Water Wheel 


Made of best material and in best style of workmanship. 


Machine Molded Mill Gearing 


From 1 to 20 feet diameter, of any desired face or pitch, molded by our own sPE- 
OIAL MACHINERY, Shaft: ng, Pulleys, and Hangers, of the latest 
and most improved designs. 


i YJUONW 498d “d “H 000‘%S ‘Seles 


Mixers and General Outfit for Fertilizer Works. 
sar Shipping Facilities the Best in all Directions, 


carat seers He Tyg Westinghouse Machine Co. 


BOTTLED BanR. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


VOECHTING, SHAPE & CO., «i¢=+ SALES DEPARTMENT CONDUCTED BY <= 


JOSEPH SUHLITZ BREWING COMPANY'S 
WESTINGHOUSE. CHUROH, KERR & 00., 17 Cortlandt St., Now York. 
CELEBRATED MILWAUKEE LAGER BEER, FAIRBANES, MORSE & CO. Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Louisville and St. Paul. 
Cor, Second and Galena Streets, FAIRBANES & CO., St. Louis, Indianapolis and Denver. 


MILWAUKER, - i le WISCONSIN. PAREE & LAOY, San Francisco and Portland, Ore, 


G LACY & GO., Salt 
BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. Baath DOSE & & Co, ote vorgg + esas and Butte, Montana. 


(Please mention this paper when you write to us.) IMRAY, HIRSOE & EAEPPEL, Sydney and Melbourne, Australia. 


! 
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THE UNITED STATES MILLER. 


c 7. . fae 
Mills Universa 
Guaranteed to be Superior to any other Bolting Device 


FOR CLEAR, CLEAN BOLTING OR RE-BOLTING OF ALL GRADES OF FLOUR. 


FINELY DESIGNED AND MECHANICALLY CONSTRUCTED; 
SLOW SPEED, OCCUPIES SMALL SPACE, AND HAS IMMENSE CAPACITY, 


For Price List, Sizes and Dimensions, send to 


THE CUMMER ENGINE Co., 


Send also for 150 Page Catalogue Describing their Engine. CLE VELA ND ’ OHI oO, 
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NORDYKE & MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


BUILDERS FROM THE RAW MATERIAL OF 


‘ROLLER MILLS, CENTRIFUGAL REELS, 


AND KEEP THE LARGES! 


TOCK OF 


All Kinds of Mill Supplies = United States, 


500 BARREL MILL IN MISSOURI. 
READ WHAT AN OLD MILLER, WHO HAS THIRTY-FOUR PAIRS OF THESE ROLLS IN CONSTANT USE, SAYS: 


average work is Since starting our mill last July we have hud no cor 
where sold. n ¢ 
attainable. 


any changes. 
‘The mill is entirely sati 
od in the United States to-da; 


Without shutting ste or nt belt to ¢ off, 
workmanship, milli ; IDL if itiss 
to the ability and skill of Col. CA. Winn, your Milli wineer and D You may point to this mill 
“You may (y to equal, but you will never beat it.” Wishing you the suecess that honorable dealing deserves, Iam, 

Yours, ete., R. H. FAUCET, Prest, 


500 BARREL MILL IN ILLINOIS. 


Orrice OF Dayip & 

Mrssus. Nonpyke & MARMON CO., INDIANAPOLIS, IND, HIGHLAND, 
Gents:—We started up our mill in June last year, and it 

no trouble, Your milling program required no changes, und ec 


skill und perfection of system 


GER & Co, 

Jan. 1, 1884, '¢ 

*8 Us pleasure to say that your Roller Mills are doing splendid work and give us 
ning yields, we gét all the flour from the offi and we sell our best grades in 


the principal markets of the United States at the highest prices ered for any flour, All the machinery made by you is first-class, and we would 
not know where to purchase as good, Yours respectfully, DAVID SUPPIGER & CO, 
Or : = 7 j 
125 BARREL MILL IN INDIA NA, 
Norpyke & MARMON Co., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. LAPEL, MADISON County, IND., Jan.1, 1884, 
Gentlemen :—The 125 rrel 


barrel All Roller Mill you built us has been running all summer, and does ite 
© visited many Roller Mills throughout 
_ - built by you seemed to be giving the t 
a5 = fully up to your ntees, and the capacity runs oy 
tae la bakers’ flour ec sfuvorably with any we have si Re best we 
~~, have seen; they run cool, and the interior does not sv se doughing of the flour. Judging from our success, we would recommend 
other millers to place their orders with you, Yours truly, J. 2. FORD, 


ideeata essere ce cke eee i Pen ne | SPECIAL MILLING DEPARTMENT ! 
Mill Builders and Contractors—Guarantee Results. 
Motive Power and Entire Equipment of a Modern Mill Furnished under one Contract. 


West and Northwe: 


ull we could see, tho: 


patent and 
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